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Notes and 


The Oil Tax 


THE Secretary to the Department of Mines has 
explained the method of calculation of the oil tax. 
The tax is to be levied on certain imported oils for 
nine years at 4d. per gal., but, if on account of a lower 
import price the tax must be increased, the period is 
to be reduced proportionately. The Treasury will 
calculate ‘‘ to three places of decimals ’’ as soon as 
possible after September 30, 1935, and at the end of 
each succeedirig half-year, the amount of preference 
necessary during the half-year then ended. The total 
assistance given to home oil will be 36 pence-years. 
Already as a result of the tax Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. are erecting their large hydrogenation plant 
at a cost of 41,100,000, and, in addition, Low Tem- 
perature Carbonisation, Ltd., the manufacturers of 
‘“‘ Coalite,’”’ are to erect two more carbonising plants 
at a cost of some £300,000. Germany is producing 
100,000 tons of oil from coal annually by the hydro- 
genation process and is extending that plant to produce 
four times the quantity. It is an astonishing fact that 
since the war our consumption of petrol has increased 
by 600 per cent. Although the final 1933 figures are 
not yet available the Secretary for Mines was able to 
state that the increase for that year will be not less 
than three times the quantity of motor spirit that the 
Billingham plant is designed to produce annually; 
it will therefore amount to some 100,000,000 gallons. 
The erection of large hydrogenation plants almost 
yearly will thus be necessary to provide for our 
increased demands for petrol, so that the quantity of 
petrol now imported will be but little undiminished. 
That is perhaps not an altogether unfortunate 
solution of the imported oil difficulty. It cannot 
be in the best interests of British capital that 
this country should take none of the oil from fields 
developed by our own investors; but equally we can- 
not continue to buy more and more of a commodity 
that we can very well make ourselves. We now import 
more than 2,000,000,000 gallons of oil of all kinds, 
and Britain is the oil companies’ second best market. 


The hydrogenation scheme has been tepeatedly 
referred to as an experiment. We do not deny that it 
is an experiment; the question is whether the experi- 
ment is justified. We have indicated from a considera- 
tion of the present quantity of imported oil and of the 
rate of increase that the possibilities are great. More- 
over, the tendency is for our dependence upon oil to 
increase. The motor car is not yet at its zenith, and 
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even if most heavy commercial vehicles are driven by 
compressed gas within the next ten years, the rate of 
increase of private cars will more than compensate for 
the loss of a total (1932) consumption of 1,075,000,000 
gallons of petrol only some 100,000,000 were used by 
public transport services. If we add to this the private 
lorries, the consumption of industrial petrol replaceable 
by gas becomes perhaps 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 
gallons—-just 3 or 4 times the annual rate of increase. 
So far as concerns home-produced oils, the whole crux 
of the experiment depends on the price at which they 
can be sold. The Government’s assistance of 36 pence- 
years to oil producers is not, and» cannot be, 
indefinitely extended. In effect the Government has 
issued a challenge to the chemical industry. ‘‘ We 
will make it financially possible,’’ they say, ‘‘for you 
to work on a large scale for some years. But by the 
end of that time, we expect you to have found means 
to reduce the cost of production to a figure sufficiently 
low to continue a great home-produced oil industry 
without requiring assistance.”’ 

It is astonishing that voices should have been 
raised during: the Parliamentary debate to suggest 
that oil-from-coal production should be a. state- 
owned industry or should be operated for the benefit 
of the colliery owners: Does the past history of State- 
owned enterprises in any country suggest that the State 
could bring to the problem that blend of vision, scien- 
tific knowledge, and practical industrial ex perience that 
alone can carry to success so vast an experiment ? 


Duty Free Dye-Benzene 


ANOTHER aspect of this question was raised by 
Professor Morgan at the meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry on February 7. The tax will help 
the carbonising industries in addition to performing its 
first intention of establishing a home oil industry. 
Since the preference applies to ‘‘oil derived from coal, 
peat, shale and the derivatives thereof,’’ it covers 
benzol. The coke oven industry has been so hardly hit 
by the loss of ammonia as a by-product that any addi- 
tional source of income is a matter for profound congra- 
tulation. Professor Morgan, however, points out that the 
increased price of benzol is handicapping the dye 
industry by increasing unduly the cost of manufac- 
turing intermediates. He even suggests that the 
intermediates industry may be lost to this country as 
it will be necessary for economic reasons to purchase 
them from abroad. The manufacture of pure benzene, 
toluene and xylene will also be lost. Professor 
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Morgan’s suggestion that benzene and its homologues 
for the dye industry should not be subject to the tax 
is similar to the earlier agitation for duty-free indus- 
trial alcohol, but with a difference. If dye-benzene 1s 
duty-free, the onus of paying the tax (or of not 
receiving the subsidy) will fall on the producer and 
no one will produce benzene for this purpose. This 
seems a matter for consideration by benzol producers 
as a whole. If Professor Morgan’s contention that the 
dye industry is being adversely affected is proved, it 
should not be beyond the wit of benzol producers to 
devise a scheme whereby, they allow dye-benzene to be 
supplied without the preference, and to pay the small 
sum between them in proportion to the amount of 
benzene they severally produce. It can hardly be 
expected that the Government will provide straight 
finance for the dye industry; there is, of course, a 
surplus from the tax on oil that would be available 
for the purpose, and Professor Morgan’s suggestion 
would merit official consideration along these lines. 


Physics and Physicists 


Sir J. J. THOMPSON, the popular scientific 
favourite, known everywhere as ‘‘ J.J.’’, received the 
warm welcome of a crowded house at the Theatre 
Royal, Albemarle Street, on Friday evening last week. 
The advertised title of his discourse was 
‘‘ Reminiscences of Physics and Physicists.’’ He 
talked mainly of physics, too little perhaps of 
physicists. Much practice in the great hall of Trinity 
College and elsewhere has made him an easier lecturer 
than he once was, in his jerky early days, when Pro- 
fessor at the Institution; his effectiveness comes, how- 
ever, from the indescribable, homely charm of his 
natural, happy manner. ‘‘ The man is full trust- 
worthy, not romancing,’’ is a necessary reflection that 
arises in the minds of those who listen to hun with 
understanding—‘‘ a noble character, fit recipient of 
the first key to the atom.’’ Yet how terrible are the 
consecuences of his having let loose the electron; peace 
is and can no longer be with us, the more as it is now 
taking on a positive, aggressive character. Much was 
explained when the lecturer told us that, 63 years 
ago, leaving school when only 14, he entered Owens 
College, Manchester—;whereupon the minimum age of 
entry was raised to 16. The authorities clearly fore- 
saw that it would be dangerous to allow too much 
originality to survive school treatment. He escaped 
in time to become a leader. To-day the schools retain 
boys so long that they deprive them of intellectual 
freedom and few remain fit to become leaders. 

The young Thomson came under remarkable men 
Balfour Stewart, Osborne Reynolds, Roscoe and 
others. Briefly referring to salient discoveries brought 
under notice at the Royal Institution during his life- 
time, he begian with Crookes and his radiometer 
(1872), passing on to his studies of the electric dis- 
charge in a high vacuum, paying tribute to Warren 
de la Rue by the way, though saying little of his own 
great contributions based upon Crookes’s_ work. 
Dewar’s many discoveries were next briefly passed in 
review, the extreme value of his method of securing 
high vacua by means of super-cooled charcoal being’ 
specially noted. Referring to the world-wide use 


made of the vacuum vessel, he deplored the fact that 
it was known as the thermos, not the Dewar flask. 
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Original Heavy Hydrogens 


WHEN the clock struck, in observance of Faraday’s 
rule, Sir Joseph made his bow—with an audible hint 
of things unsaid. The house rose from gallery to 
stalls to encore him. Continuing, he drew attention 
to the fact that unwittingly he was the first to intro- 
duce the heavy hydrogens, as far back as 1912, on a 
Friday evening, With his old slides, demonstrating 
the ballistic method he had originated, which has been 
so wonderfully developed by Aston, he displayed 
photographs in which the existence of two neons was 
first made clear; showing also lines indicating the 
presence not only of H, and H, but also of molecules 
of weights 3 and 4. At the time, he attributed the 
former to hydrogen, but thought the latter might be 
helium, Though less sensational, the anticipation is 
of the same order as that of helium by Lockyer, who 
saw it in the sun in 1868 and named it years before 
Ramsay had the luck to pick it up on earth. 

The applause at the close of the lecture was of 
unusual warmth; it was an ovation, in reverence of a 
fine old warrior of proved courage and achievement. 
The spirit of the Institution at its best seemed to be 
once more fully alive in the building, though the ranks 
of its former great supporters are sadly depleted. It is 
an old bottle and care should be taken to put no 
wine into it that is too new. Only its past can be the 
safe guide to its future. 


The Secrecy Complex 


\WE have on many occasions denounced the absurd 
secrecy complex which obsesses our manufacturers, and 
we shall continue to do so. Chemical plant makers 
cannot improve their designs and give the best 
possible service to their clients so long as the apparatus 
they sell disappears completely from their ken 
immediately it is delivered, as almost invariably 
happens at present. The same thing occurs with 
regard to chemical products supplied to chemical 
manufacturers for use in their business. The suppliers 
are usually not told for what purpose the product is to 
be used or what are really the essential requirements 
as regards impurities, physical state, colour and so on. 
If the supplier were taken into the  purchaser’s 
confidence on these matters he would know exactly 
how to satisfy the latter’s needs, and he would be 
able to supply the right article at a lower price. 

But no, the preservation of trade secrets is the one 
important thing. How much use this is, was vividly 
brought out in a recent wireless talk, in the ‘‘ Whither 
Britain? ’’ series, by Mr. Sieff who quoted the case of 
a recent merger of fifteen different firms in the same 
line of business. As soon as the merger was com- 
pleted, a search was made through the books and 
records of each one of the firms for their ‘‘ trade 
secrets,’’ and it was found that every one of them 
knew exactly what all the others were doing in every 
detail. So much for secrecy. In adopting the attitude 
they do chemical manufacturers, besides completely 
deluding themselves, are grossly insulting the honour 
and integrity of the people they do business with, and 
are doing themselves serious injury by making it 
impossible for their suppliers of plant of chemicals to 
give them the best possible goods and service at the 
lowest possible price. 
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Industrial Wastes—I. 


A Review of Some Modern Methods of Treatment 


DURING the post-war period the need for disposing of indus- 
trial wastes, especially liquid wastes, has given rise to many 
new problems of a chemical engineering nature. In certain 
cases they are profitably utilised as raw material for other in- 
dustries, but the cost of reclaiming constituent materials from 
liquid wastes is generally prohibitive in comparison with 
existing market prices for the recovered material, and the 
problem has chiefly become a matter of treating the waste 
so that it may be passed to river or sewer without creating 
a nuisance. QOutstanding cases where cost of treatment can 
be more or less defrayed by the value of recovered material 
are found in the paper industry (where paper making fibre 
is recovered from ‘‘ white water’’), and in wool washing 
(recovery of wool fat or “ grease ’’). s 


Complementary,Liquid Waste 


Each waste disposal problem has to be considered upon 
its own particular data, for wastes are of variable character 
and even in identical industries minor factors will often 
demand some slight modification to the method of treatment. 
In a few instances two or more harmful liquid wastes at 
the same works may be brought together in the correct pro- 
portions to effect neutralisation, either partially or completely, 
with simultaneous coagulation and precipitation of offending 
constituents and a consequent saving in cost of reagents. 


Complementary wastes of this type are also found at adjoin-- 


ing works and may be profitably treated in co-operation at 
a plant which is jointly owned and operated. In other cases 
waste waters may be re-utilised by a change in the plant flow 
sheet. For instance some paper mills are now using ‘ white 
water ’? as wash water on the deckers or pulp thickeners, 
thereby eliminating the continual recurrence of this waste 
and actually reclaiming a ton or more of paper-making fibre 
per day; at other mills it is common practice to remove the 
fine fibres from ‘‘ white water ”’ by savealls of the sedimenta- 
tion or filtration type, the effluent being treated with a 
coagulant and then passed to stream or sewet. 

In the treatment of liquid wastes, coarse screening may be 
effected by series of inclined bars in the channel which leads 
the waste to the treatment plant; these bars are spaced at 
{ to 13 inch centres, and can be equipped with mechanically- 
operated cleaning gear if necessary. For fine screening, 
mechanically-operated screens of the self-cleaning rotary 
drum type are used, the screening surface being in the form 
of siotted plate or woven wire. Reagents for the coagulation 
of fine suspended solids are added by means of automatic 
feeding devices, of which many types are available for liquid 
or solid reagents. The mixing of the reagent with the waste 
merely requires the use of a square or circular tank, equipped 
with a simple impeller or a multi-bladed paddle; in some 
cases the mixture is agitated by compressed air. Settling is 
effected in shallow tanks equipped with revolving mechanism 
for collecting the sludge, the tank having influent and effluent 
weirs. Sand filters or cinder-beds may be needed for the 
oxidation of the liquid effluent trom the sedimentation tank ; 
continuous vacuum filters may be required for dewatering 
the sludge, which is then dried in lagoons, on cinder-beds, 
or in rotary drum driers. Tanks in which the liquid waste 
can be thoroughly aerated by compressed air diffused below 
the surface, or by air sucked in with the aid of an impeller, 
often prove to be a useful accessory. 


Textile Mill Problems 


Liquid wastes from textile mills vary widely in character 
and composition. They may be derived from plants treating 
raw cotton, silk or wool, or may comprise spent liquors from 
scouring; bleachnig, dyeing, weighting or mercerising opera- 
tions. Each individual case has to be considered on the basis 
of the data which is available; some mills may produce as 
many as twenty distinct types of waste in the course of its 
works. Cotton mills give wash water containing dirt and 
small fibre, from which fibre may be reclaimed by means 
of a screen or a tank specially equipped for this purpose, 


”? 
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but in many cases the whole of the wastes are combined, 
resulting in a product which varies from day to day im 
volume, colour, bleaching properties and fibre content. 

The essential equipment for treatment should include two 
storage or ‘‘ equalising ’’ tanks, each of sufficient capacity to 
hold the whole of the waste produced during a normal work- 
ing day. The contents of these tanks can then be treated 
on alternate days, so that one tank is always serving for the 
combined accumulation of waste in which inter-neutralisation 
and decolorising reactions will proceed with consequent sav- 
ing of reagents. A daily analysis of the accumulated waste 
in the tank which is to be treated will then allow the reagent 
feeding device to be correctly adjusted, and treatment be- 
comes quite independent of hourly variations in the composi- 
tion of the wastes. In general practice treatment merely von- 
sists in adding lime, alum or ferrous sulphate, alone or in 
combination, followed by clarification in a continuous settling 
tank. The sludge is subsequently dewatered on a vacuum 
filter, or dried on cinder beds. The effluent from the settling 
tank may have to be chlorinated before it is discharged to 
stream or sewer, if the colouring matter has not been wholly 
precipitated. The same procedure is adopted at wool finish- 
ing mills, except in the case of wash water from scouring 
operations which is specially treated for the recovery of 
“wool grease.’’ 


Spent Bleach and Dye Liquors 


Included in bleach house waste are bark brown liquors 
from the kiers, in which the cotton is boiled with dilute 
caustic soda prior to bleaching ; wash water from hypochlorite 
bleach treatment; wash waters from sulphuric acid treat- 
ment; and extracted soap and tinting solutions from finishing 
operations. This waste is not particularly odorous, but is 
highly toxic and turbid. If bleach house waste is treated 
separately, hydrated lime and alum or ferrous sulphate can 
be added in sufficient quantity to produce a “ flock’ which 
is sufficiently heavy to entangle the organic particles and 
colouring matter. The waste is then passed to a settling 
tank equipped with clarifier mechanism. Sulphuric acid is 
sometimes added to raise the pH value to 6 before the addi- 
tion of the alum. 

Kier liquor, which contains gums, pectins an] albuminous 
matter derived from the cotton, has a high oxygen consuming 
capacity; apart from this, its free caustic soda content is 
also high. A separate method of treatment which has been 
suggested, consists in discharging the hot liquor to storage 
tanks, from which it is pumped at constant rate to an absorp- 
tion tower, down which it passes in counter-current flow to 
the flue gas from the power plant. In this way the free 
caustic soda is converted into a mixture of carbonate and 
bicarbonate, the ratio of which will vary with the temperature 
and analysis of the flue gas. This liquid, after leaving the 
tower, is collected and mixed with sufficient untreated kier 
liquor to convert the bicarbonate to carbonate, prior to adding 
calcium chloride in quantity equivalent to the total alkalinity 
The final mixture is then passed to a settling tank, where 
rapid settlement takes place so that the effluent can be dis- 
charged direct to a stream. 


Removal of Colour 


Dye house waste contains starch, soap and gums, in addi- 
tion to spent dye bath liquors and large volumes of wash 
water. The colour may vary considerably during the course 
of the day, and the intermittent discharge of dye baths may 
allow a relatively small amount of colour to contaminate a 
large volume of waste. From this type of waste the removal 
of the colour is the chief difficulty. The oxygen consuming 
capacity may range from 200 to 1,500 parts per million, By 
chemically destroying’ the colour from concentrated dye baths 
before it enters the raw waste, as with naphthols and basic 
colours, the disposal problem is considerably facilitated; 
wastes from the bleach house may be utilised for this purpose. 
In most cases, however, dilution caused by other wastes gives 
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\ juent, which readily responds to 
flocculation with ferrous sulphate and lime. Agitation by 
atemised air is said to be efiective than mechanical 
gitation when the flocculating reagents added, due to 
better oxidation of the ferrous iron and consequent quicker 
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larification. Alum and lime have also been used as 
flocculating reagents; ferric chloride has been recommended 
for cases where ditticulty is experienced in the removal of 


Colo Iring matter, 
Cotton Mercerising Operations 

Waste from textile mercerising operations consists almost 
entirely of caustic soda which has been washed from the 
naterial after treatment Large amounts of caustic soda (up 

1,500 lb, per day) may present difficulties in disposal if 
caustic soda is not recovered. The concentration of the 
waste varies at different mills, but average figures indicate 
2 gallons of 6° Tw. liquor per lb. of cotton mercerised. The 

tion of aluminium sulphate gives a voluminous sludge 

ich is incapable ef. being handled in settling tanks, but 
the addition of sulphuric acid (66° Bé.) to the raw waste 
entering the collection tanks will produce a neutral effluent 
Recovery of the caustic soda is more economical for concen 
trations up to 70° or 80° Tw. can be effected in an evaporator 
of the horizontal tube or rapid circulation type, with steam 
‘ 10 tO 15 lb. gaupe pressure 

Wool Washing 

Dur ne the washing Or scouring operation, wool may lose 
up to 70 per cent. of its weight, comprising 3 to 24 per cent. 

neral matters, 5 to 25 per cent. free fatty acids, natural 
esters and alcohols such as cholesterol; 4 to 20 per cent. 

c ( bout 3 per cent. albuminous matter and potas 
slum saits Unly a portion of the wooi fat ol * grease 
: erted into soap by the scouring agents employed; diff- 
‘ es reatment are also accentuated by the fact that 
the greater part the free fat 1s present as an emulsion. 
Preliminary treatment consists in screening the waste on 
otary drum screens for the removal of fibre, aided by settling 
tanks for mineral solids which are present. For subsequent 


treatment the acid cracking process or the aeration process 
In the acid cracking process the wash water 

sulphuric acid and agitated, the liberated 
1used to float so that it can be removed by 
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skimming, by use of a baffled tank or by centrifuging. 


esulting magma is then puddled and pumped to filter beds 
to ft r presses, where further moisture is removed, and 
from the resulting cake the wool fat is extracted by pressing 
heated presses. The effuent from the grease skimming 
tank 1s often worked up for the extraction of potassium salts. 
Fina eatment consists in liming (with agitation) to give 
eutr waste, which is passed to trickling or sprinkling 
hiters r the ae ! 110on t bacte ria and the stabilisation 
cen deficiencv. Chlorination may also be necessary before 
the effluent can be aiscnarged t stream. 
In the aeration process, used to some extent on the Conti- 
nt, the grease is caused to rise a froth, bv the use of 
T jets. Special centrifugal machines running at 6,000 r.p.m, 
re employed for separating the grease; the resulting product 
mtaining under 5 per cen impurities and about 1.5 per 


nt. of motsture 





Artificial Silk Manufacture 

So lphide liquor from the washing rooms of artificial! 
Works Is the most harmful waste to be dealt with in the 
viscose process; among her wastes, is spent acid carrying 
3 and y cellulose. By making arrangements to mingle the 
effluents, acidity or alkalinity can be reduced Waste acid 
s 1 with alkali to precipitate the cellulose, which is 
| recovered by filtration. \eration can be utilised 
for the removal of sulphuretted hydrogen: alternatively. the 
sulphide liquor can be treated with ferrous sulphate, giving 
an iron sulphide sludge which is separated from the effluent 
together with other precipitated solids) by passage through 
thickeners and vacuum filters Where zinc sulphate is used 
an ingredient of the spinning bath, the excess liquor from 
these baths can be used in partial] substitution of ferrous 

ulphate to remove sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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In the manufacture of artificial silk by the old cupram- 
monium process, the use of a 2 per cent. solution of sulphuric 
acid foe rinsing the hanks gave a considerable volume of 
acid wash liquor containing copper sulphate, and copper was 
also present in the spent spinning bath. From this waste, 
copper has been recovered in sheet form by electrolysis and 
again used for the preparation of fresh ammoniacal cupric 
oxide solution. In many cases, however, the copper was 
recovered by adding scrap iron (as free from rust as possible, 
such as empty caustic soda drums), the resulting red sludge 
of “ cementation copper ”’ being sold to the copper smelters. 
Spent sulphuric acid spinning baths, containing copper and 
ammonia, were evaporated under vacuum, and at the desired 
legree of concentration transferred to shallow lead-lined 
pans, where the copper ard ammonia crystallised in the form 
of a double salt, which was centrifuged to remove excess acid. 

Silk is weighted with tin salts by immersing the de-gummed 


fibres in a solution of tin tetrachloride. In tne washing 


operation which follows, tin hydroxide is precipitated upon 
the fibres and the wash carries away the excess of the tin 
salt. To recover the tin, this wash water is neutralised by 


a slurry of milk of lime, the amount of which is carefully 
controlled, is then passed through a concrete chamber 
equipped with clarifier mechanism for collecting the precipi- 
tated tin salts, which are fed in‘the form of sludge to spray 
,ozzles discharging into a heated drying chamber. The dried 
salts carry about 10 per cent, of moisture, and 95 per cent. 


recovery is said to be effected. 


Felt Finishing 
Waste liquors from the finishing department of a felt mill 
have been successfully treated by passage through a series 


f three tanks filled with limestone and properly baffled to 
secure the maximum degree of neuiralisation. The limestone 


in the first and second tank has a high magnesium content, 
in order to prevent the formation of insoluble calcium sul- 
phate; that in the last tank has a high calcium content to 


avoid precipitation of basic magnesium carbonate. It is 
reported that complete neutralisation of the free sulphuric 
acid is effected, and that there is a considerable reduction in 
the organic matter content and in the colour of the waste by 
this preliminary treatment 











British Disinfectant Manufacturers 
Tests and Specifications 


main activities of the British Disinfectant Manufac- 
Association during the past year have been concerned 
with tests and specifications for disinfectants. The Rideal- 
Walker method of testing disinfectants was introduced some 
hirty years ago, and is now the basis of most of the tests in 
use throughout the world. It has been given official en- 


PHI 


turers’ 


thirty 


dorsement in certain British Government specifications, as 
well as in those of the South African and New Zealand 
Governments, and in the standard methods used in the 
United States. Unfortunately, a great many variations in 
technique have crept into the test, with the result that the 
methods in genera] use differ from each other in several 
respects, and these differences are such as seriously to affect 
the disinfecting co-efficients obtained. This has Jed to con- 
siderable confusion in the disinfectant trade. 


The Association took up the question of standardising this 
technique some three ago, and after a careful investi 
gation of the various points of difference, recommended a 
carefully worded procedure, which would give concordant 
results in the hands of experienced workers. This has now 
been examined by a technical Committee of the British Stan- 
dards Institution, representative of all the interests con- 
cerned and has been adopted in toto, with only very minor 
modifications. 

The question of standardising the Martin Chick test has 
also received preliminary consideration, and the Association 
has indicated its willingness to co-operate with the Lister 
Institute in this work, and in the allied problem of main 
taining a strain of bacillus typhosus, which will maintain a 
regular response to phenol, and so eliminate variations in the 
results of disinfectant tests arising from differences in the 
resistance of the organism 


years 
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Recovery of Benzol by Active Carbon 


Experiences at Harrow 


A joINtT meeting of the Chemical Engineering Group and 
the London Section of the Society of Chemical Industry was 


held on February 5, when Mr. H. Hollings and Mr. S. Hay, 
of the Gas Light and Coke Co., read a joint paper on ‘“* The 


Recovery of Benzol by Active Carbon,’’ in which they dealt 
with developments that have taken place by the Gas Light 
and Coke Co. Dr. J. J. Fox (chairman of the London Sec- 
tion) was in the chair, supported by Mr. W. A. S. Calde1 
(chairman of the Chemical Engineering Group). 

The authors pointed out that prior to 1929, the only com- 
mercial method for the extraction of benzol from gas was 
that of absorption by oil, and this method is still most widely 
used. In 1929, however, the Gas Light and Coke Co., in- 
stalled the first commercial unit in connection with the active 
carbon process at its Harrow works, the plant being provided 
by the British Carbo-Union, Ltd. That plant has continued 
to work satisfactorily and the results during a period of 12 
months working, starting with new carbon, showed a benzol 
yield of 20 per cent. by weight of the carbon gradually falling 
to about 4 per cent. after 1,500 saturations. ‘The steam con- 
sumption started at 2.2 lb. per lb. of benzol but steadily in- 
creased so that the average was 3.3 lb. per lb. of benzol or 
29.2 lb. per gallon of benzol for the whole period. ‘The eft- 
ciency of benzol extraction varied between 93 and 95 per 
cent. The carbon was replaced at the end of this period ot 
working so that the equivalent consumption of carbon was 
6.8 lb. per 1,000 lb. of benzol. 


New Plant at Beckton 


As a result of the experience at Harrow a much larget 
plant has been installed at Beckton. ‘This deals with gas 
from horizontal retorts and coke ovens and is capable of 
producing 20,000 gal. of benzol in 24 hours from 75 million 
cu. ft. of coal gas containing 2.9 gal. per 10,000 cu. ft. when 
operating at an efficiency ot 92.5 per cent. This plant also 
was constructed by the British Carbo-Union, Ltd., and has 
been in operation since August, 1932. The annual produc- 
tion of benzol of the Beckton plant at the present time is 
about 3 million gal. corresponding to an extraction 2.25 gal. 
of benzol per 10,000 cu. ft. of gas, equivalent to a yield of 3.1 
gal. per ton of coal. When the works produces ‘its full out- 
put of gas, the annual production wili be 4} million gal. of 
benzol. An extraction efficiency of over 92 per cent. is 
usually maintained, but for a short time this has fallen below 
go per cent. owing to conditions arising from the corrosion 
of the coils, but a closed cooling system has just been intro- 
duced to obviate this. The closed system is filled with con- 
densed steam which is de-aerated so that no corrosion can 
arise from this cause. Previously this was serious on account 
of differential oxygen and salt concentration of the cooling 
water and the condensed steam introduced into the 
during the desorption process. 


coils 


Steam Consumption 


The authors said it is a iittle difficult to give a final figure 
respecting the consumption of steam on the plant owing to 
the various slight irregularities from normal routine which 
are inseparable from the starting up of a plant of this magni- 
tude. However, during one long unbroken run with about 
half the plant, a total steam consumption of 30 lb. per gal. 
of benzol was recorded. At the same time, the rate of carbon 
replacement was 5.7 !b. per 1,000 lb. of benzol. The average 
overall steam consumption, inclusive of the losses due to 
irregularities, has been 36.6 lb. per gal., and at the same 
time the average rate of carbon replacement has been 7.1 Ib. 
per 1,000 lb. After the experience that has been gained it 
is stated there seems no reason why in future the average 
results should not be equivalent to the better of the two 
results, which have been quoted. By comparison with the 
results at Harrow, the carbon consumption at Beckton has 
been slightly decreased but the total steam consumption has 
been slightly increased. ‘There is an underground installation 
of eight tanks which provide storage accommodation for 
100,000 gallons of benzol. 


and Beckton Gasworks 


As regards the oil-washing process, it was pointed out that 
from 89 to per cent. of the benzol in the gas 
moved, the actual percentage being rather dependent upon 
atmospheric temperatures, and it is emphasised that these 
efficiencies are at least 5 per cent. less than that of the 
carbon process. As regards quality, the authors said a con- 
sideration of the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
carbon recovered crude benzol as compared with oil recovered 
crude benzol necessitates drawing attention to the recent 
marked change in refining conditions. Until January, 1933, 
the whole of the benzol placed on the market both for 
chemical purposes and as a motor fuel was refined by means 
of a sulphuric acid wash, and hence practically the whole of 
the unsaturated hydrocarbons were removed. Commencing in 
January, 1933, benzol for use as a motor spirit has been 
accepted under a modified specification which calls, ¢xter alia, 
for a minimum standard stability to a gumming test, a maxi- 
mum sulphur content and a maximum colour density. This 
specification admits of the useful unsaturated hydrocarbons 
being saved. 


go can be re- 


A Disadvantage 

The oil washing process has been found less efficient than 
the carbon process in the removal of sulphur compounds from 
the gas and this will be regarded as a disadvantage by the 
benzol refiner unless and until a profitable outlet is found 
for the additional sulphur compounds contained in the benzol 
recovered by means of active carbon. It is understood that 
the whole problem of the removal and utilisation of the 
phur is undergoing examination in the laboratories of several 
refiners. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, 
G. T. Morgan expressed the hope that as a result of the 
developments that had been described, the hearts of benzol 
manufacturers in this country would be softened to the extent 
that they would supply the dyestuffs industry with the small 
amount of benzol it required, free of the Excise duty of 8d. 
per gallon. The imposition of this tax, he said, is seriously 
impeding the development of the dyestuffs industry in this 
country and handicapping it against foreign manufacturers. 
Unless that were done, added Professor Morgan, we should 
again have to be dependent upon foreign dyestuff producers 
as we were before the war. 


sul- 


Protfessol 





Uashelahable Fabrics 


New Hope for the Lancashire Textile Industry 


\N arrangement has recently been reached between the Brad 


ford Dyers’ Association and the Cluett Peakody Co., of New 
York, under which patented methods of shrinking textile 
fabrics will be jointly developed 


For many years past the Bradford Dvers’ Association Ltd., 
and the Cluett Peabody Co., Inc., of New York, have 
been carrying out research work on this extremely difhcult 
subject, and have, at last, succeeded in placing the process 
ot shrinking upon a scientific and mechanical 
basis. The patents cover a variety of processes and appli 
ances, and the agreement 
cerns will result in the pooling of their experience for the 
benefit off textile manufacturers and the public throughout 
the world, 

The finished 


engineering 


reached between these two con 


cloth is 


passed through an_ ingenious 
mechanism comprised of detensionising or compressing sut 
faces, which grip it and exert enormous compressional force 


in a direction parallel with the cloth face. In other words, 
the threads which have been previously puiled out are pressed 
back to any predetermined degree. \s the behaviour of 
every type of fibre under manufacturing conditions is known, 
it is a matter of simple calculation to find the degree of com 


pression required for any given fabric. An interesting feature 
of this new process is that the appearance is improved, and 
the cloth becomes softer, handles more pleasantly, and is 


given a beautiful lustre 
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Manchester Chemical and Allied Trades 


Chamber of Commerce Activities in 1933 


THE annual reports of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
issued as a supplement to the January ‘‘ Monthly Record ”’ 
of the Chamber, includes reviews of the past year’s activities 
of the chemical and allied trades section, the rayon, engi- 
neering and metals, and finishing and allied trades sections, 
together with a statement on the work of the testing house 
in 1933. 

The chemical and allied trades section, of which Mr. For- 
rest Hewit is chairman, reports that the past twelve months 
have been notably free from developments of a kind calcu- 
lated to disturb the trade. The executive as a result has not 
been called upon to meet. A subject now under consideration 
is the advisability or otherwise of sub-dividing the section 
into units representing respectively, manufacturers, distri- 
butors and users. Such sub-sections, if created, would of 
course remain under the control of the committee. It has 
been suggested by some members that action on these lines 
would increase the effectiveness of the section. There is no 
doubt that many points of view will emerge from the dis- 
cussion of this matter, and that such a change would be ill- 
advised without the fullest prior consideration. The com. 
mittee will carefully weigh all arguments when it meets to 
decide what recommendation to lay before the general body 
of constituents. The chairman has continued to give careful 
attention to the interests of the chemical trades during the 
deliberations of the board of directors. 


Rayon Trade Section 


The formation of the rayon trade section of the Chamber 
was completed in February, 1933. Sir Ernest Thompson was 
invited to be the first chairman, and accepted on the under- 
standing that he would be chairman for a short period only 
until the members became sufficiently acquainted with each 
other to make a choice from among their number. 

The question of the taxation of artificial silk came up for 
early attention. The Import Duties Advisory Committee had 
been requested to examine the existing duties and drawbacks 
on artificia! silk so that a comprehensive report could be 
placed before the Chancellor of the Exchequer. When that 
decision was actually taken the section was not in being, 
but the board of the Chamber secured the views of a group 
of members known to be interested in the artificial silk trade. 
As a result, a document was prepared which the board of 
directors endorsed. That statement went forward to -the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee with the explanation that 
it expressed the most authoritative view that could then be 
secured from the Manchester Chamber. It was ultimately 
agreed that the memorandum should be endorsed in the name 
of the section. 

At a subsequent meeting, the committee decided to supple- 
ment the first memorandum by certain suggestions as to the 
kind of duties which the trade believed the Government would 
be justified in imposing. On the question of export draw- 
backs, strong emphasis was laid on the necessity for retaining 
the present system, which had proved beneficial from the 
export trade point of view. The amount of the rebate, 
which, of course, is related to the duty or excise charged, 
was also the subject of special consideration, which resulted 
in a unanimous recommendation to the Advisory Committee. 

A member of the executive, Mr. Maurice Spilman, repre- 
sented the artificial silk trade interests on the British Textile 
Mission to India which left England in August and was 
absent for eleven weeks. Mr. Spilmar was actually nomin- 
ated by the Silk Association, but the decision to join the arti- 
ficial silk representation to the cotton team coincided with a 
desire on the part of the executive to see an artificial silk 
delegate attached to the Mission. 

The engineering and metals section, whose chairman is 
Mr. F. J. West, reports that there has been a marked im- 
provement in trade. Encouraging signs have appeared in 
many directions. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
world conditions still show room for much improvement, and 


that no general or deep-seated betterment can be expected 
until there are fewer restrictions of trade as between nation 
and nation. 

Copper has had its ups and downs, and lately has been ad- 


versely affected by the devaluation of the dollar. The tin 
market is firmly held, and the past year has seen shipments 
from this country of unusually large volume. A position of 
considerable scarcity has in consequence existed, which has 
had a marked upward effect upon prices. The restriction 
scheme is to continue for another three years, so that for the 
present tin should be able to take care of itself. Some well- 
informed authorities, however, are not slow to point out that 
these artificial schemes defeat themselves in the end by creat- 
ing high prices, and discouraging consumption. To point 
the moral, they remind us of what happened to copper a few 
years ago in similar conditions. 


The Lead and Zinc Market 


The lead market has been disappointing in spite of the 
large quantities going into consumption. Stocks have con- 
tinued to increase, the month of October showing an increase 
of 9,000 tons. This puts the total figure back to the point at 
which it stood at the beginning of 1933. It is understood 
that the Mount Isa Mines are to re-start production this year. 
The forecast made for spelter last year materialised, until, 
in July, prices reached £18 per ton. Since then, however, 
there has been a decline in value of about £3 per ton. Though 
it has been announced recently that the cartel is to be ex- 
tended for a further seven months from the beginning of 1934, 
and the quota is to remain at 50 per cent., this announcement 
has, as yet, caused no substantial advance on the London 
market. 

The annual report of the testing house states that although 
a large proportion of the work of this department comprises 
the chemical testing of fibres, yarns, and fabrics, and the 
testing of bulk consignments of wood pulp, a wide range of 
other products is submitted for analysis, or for examination 
in connection with difficulties or defects arising in manufac- 
ture. Included in the materials dealt with during the year 
may be mentioned charcoal, starch, fusible salts, caustic 
potash, bleaching powder, boiler composition powder, tin 
powder, sodium bifluoride, hydrated lime, acetate crystals, 
filter cloth and asbestos packing. A number of cases were 
investigated in which dyed materials were suspected of hav- 
ing caused dermatitis, and, where desirable, reports in this 
connection were issued in collaboration with a dermatologist 
in order that the cases might be dealt with from a pathological 
as well as from a chemical point of view, 


Additions to the Testing House 


Additions to the testing house plant during the year in- 
cluded a Negretti and Zambra humidity temperature recorder, 
and an artificial sunlight lamp for testing the light fastness 
of dyed materials under controlled conditions of humidity 
and temperature. This lamp, which was designed and con- 
structed by the Calico Printers’ Association, is one of two 
which the Society of Dyers and Colourists will recommend 
in its forthcoming fastness tests report. The light source is 
an enclosed carbon arc similar to those used in some other 
types of fading lamps. The samples are enclosed in an an- 
nular space surrounding the arc. The front of this chamber 
is a double glass screen with water circulating between the 
glasses, and the back wall is also water-cooled to absorb ex- 
cessive heat from the arc. Moisture is supplied by fan circu- 
lation over a heatable tray containing water or an appropriate 
solution. Temperature and relative humidity of the atmos- 
phere in the exposure chamber can thus be adjusted within 
useful limits in order to reproduce conditions of exposure in 
various climates. A uniform flow of cooling water is en- 
sured, and temperature changes are reduced to a minimum by 
drawing supplies from a 4o-gal. tank. a 
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The British Industries Fair, 


1934 


Chemical Products Exhibited at Olympia 


‘HE chemical industry enters on this year’s British Industries 
Fair with more confidence than for many years. Judging 
from the demand for chemicals, which is always a reliable 
‘“ barometer,’’ the indications are that the trade of the coun- 
try as a whole is improving steadily, if slowly. 

According to the official Board of Trade figures, the exports 
of chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours amounted to £17,517,611 
during 1933, which is £140,948 more than 1932 and £499,772 
better than 1931. Imports during 1933 were valued at 
£9,815,405, which is £214,803 more than 1932, but were 
£4,026,265, or nearly 25 per cent. less than the 14 millions 
sterling imports of 1931. A welcome feature is that the 
imports of raw materials have increased, While those of 
manufactured goods have decreased. 

Much that was anticipated last year from the Ottawa 
Agreements has not been realised. It is too early, of course, 
to make comparisons; in any case the world trade has not 
improved to the extent anticipated. Furthermore, the depre- 
ciated American currency has worked against British ex- 
porters, especially into Canada. The figures for imports into 
that Dominion show that the British share of the total trade 
for the three months ending June 30, 1933, had increased from 
the pre-Ottawa figure of 16.4 per cent. for the same quarter 
of 1932, to 22.8 per cent., that of the United States dropping 
from 69.8 per cent, to 58.6 per cent., but the effects of the 
United States exchange have proved to our disadvantage 
since then. 


Fluctuations _in,Trade 


The home trade in heavy chemicals has shown considerable 
fluctuation during the past twelve months, the year starting 
badly but improving on the latter half of 1932, and fertiliser 
manufacturers are expecting an improvement with the protec- 
tion given to agriculture. The dyestuffs trade has also 
shown a welcome improvement in recent months, indicating 
increased activity in the textile industries. 

Two important pieces of legislation from the point of view 
of the chemical industry were introduced during the year. 
In the first place the Government adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the Import Duties Advisory Committee that the Dye- 
stuffs Act, with certain modifications, should be continued as 
an ordinary piece of legislation without the necessity for its 
renewal year by year, with all the uncertainty that arises 
from such a position.. Secondly, synthetic organic dyestuffs 
have been put on the Free List, thus enabling consumers to 
obtain free of duty those colours which are not made in this 
country. An additional duty of 10 per cent., making 20 per 


A Review of the 


British Industrial Solvents, Ltd. 
Stand A.14 


THis firm manufactures synthetically a large range of alco- 
hol derivatives. It is their policy, wherever possible, to use raw 
materials of British origin, and in practically every case, the 
products which they offer are 100 per cent. British. Acetic 
acid, acetone, normal butyl alcohol and mixed esters, are 
produced in large quantities at the company’s factories at 
Hull and Carshalton. Various other products are offered and 
a booklet is published giving the specifications and uses of! 
the range of chemicals normally produced. 


The Gas Light and Coke Co. 
Stand A.68 


Ar this stand phenols, as a group, are classified in B.S.L. 
grades—distilled carbolic acids; phenol; ortho-cresol, meta- 
cresol and para-cresol; high ortho-cresol cresylic acid; 
refined cresylic acids grades ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B’”’; 50 per cent. 
meta-cresol cresylic acid, in addition to which xylenols are 
also now available. Creosote, for timber preserving, and 


cent. in all, has been put on synthetic organic colours and 
colouring matters, not adapted for dyeing, such as pigment 
dyestuffs, which are excluded from the new legislation, thus 
protecting the manufacturers in this country. 

The Chemical Section at the Fair is again under the aus- 
pices of the Association of British Chemica) Manufacturers 
and is in the same position as last year, in the front ot 
the Main Hall. The Association has an office on Stand A.44, 
where literature will be distributed and inquiries answered 
as to sources of supply. Information regarding the services 
rendered to the chemical industry by the Association will also 
be available, with copies of the monthly summary of chemical 
trade, safety circulars, and quarterly safety summary. 


New Chemical Products 


The material selected for display on the stand occupied 
by the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers this 
year is a special grade of titanium pigment, the production 
of which was commenced in this country in May, 1933. This 
pigment contains approximately 82 per cent, of titanium 
oxide, and 18 per cent. of barium sulphate, the two being 
precipitated together in such a way as to give a pigment 
having unique properties, unobtainable by merely mixing 
pure titanium oxide and blanc fixe by ordinary methods. The 
outstanding advantage of titanium pigments is their high 
covering or “‘ hiding”? power, which is three or four times 
as great as ordinary white paint, with consequent economy 
in use. A further important point is that they are also non- 
poisonous, unaffected by aqueous acids, acid fumes and sea 
water, or by heat up to red heat, whilst they are fast to light 
and can be used with all types of media. At present about 
5,000 tons of titanium pigments are used in this country, as 
compared with about 75,000 tons in America. 

Among other new products might be mentioned decahydro- 
naphthalene, a powerful solvent which has ,not been pre- 
viously manufactured in this country. This is now being 
produced on a commercial scale, and the existing plant has 
been considerably extended. Decahydronaphthalene is ob- 
tained by the hydrogenation of naphthalene, and it has been 
found possible to control conditions so that a product of high 
purity is obtained. It should be extremely valuable to the 
polish, paint, and varnish industries, as it is a better solvent 
than white spirit, and in some respects is a better solvent 
than turpentine. Moreover, it is available at a price con- 
siderably below that. of turpentine. It is perfectly stable, 
has a high flash point, is non-toxic, and evaporates at a 
uniform rate. 


Chemical Stands 


creosote for use as furnace fuel oil, are supplied to standard 
tests. Pitch is marketed as medium soft, hard, and soft, and 
special pitches are made to requirements. Pyridine bases are 
supplied as go per cent. at 140° or higher boiling point 
ranges; commercially pure pyridine (114°—118°) is also 
available. Other by-products of importance are liquid am- 
monia, sulphuric acid (B.O.V. and C.O.V.), dry neutral 
sulphate of ammonia, copperas crystals and spent oxide. 


General Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Co., Ltd. 


Stand A.42 


ON the present occasion this company is making a display 
of Judex analytical reagents and laboratory chemicals in 
the packages in which they are supplied to the user, supple- 
mented by an exhibition of selected items in show bottles 
which .permit the form and appearance of the chemical to 
be inspected, and so demonstrating its standards of both 
packing and production. Visitors from schools and univer- 
sities will be interested in an exhibit of the newly-introduced 
Charter chemicals for educational laboratories, as chemicals 








lusively 





in are sold ex< for the use of recog 

sed ¢€ nstitutions—schools, technica] colleges and 
universities—with a guarantee of their particular suitability 
for teaching purposes. Of the individual exhibits a furthe1 


group of special reagents for metals will appeal to those who 


ve experienced the advantages of the new technique based 
yn the use of reagents of this character, and includes reagents 
the detection of silver, mercury, cadmium and lead, with 
reagents for the gravimetric estimation of copper and the 
colorimetric estimation of bismuth. 
Guelph Patent Cask Co., Ltd. 
Stand G.31 
FIRMS in search of a strong and reliable container for dry 


chemicals can see a comprehensive display of sizes and styles 


of the well-known Guelph casks at this stand. These are 
made trom timber, principally birch, grown on the company’s 
lands at Scotstown, Quebec, Canada, and the faci that the 

ber from which they are manufactured is Empire grown 
makes them unique among cylindrical casks. The various 
linings supplied with the casks make them suitable for a wide 
range of products 


Hopkin and Williams, Ltd. 


Stand A.67 


He exhibits at this stand draws special attention to the com- 


| ’s well known ‘“‘H & W ” analytical reagents and to 
tl book (‘‘ Analytical Reagents, Standards and Tests ”’ 
published by this company giving specifications governing 
the purity of these reagents. Another publication, bearing 
the title “‘ Organic Reagents for Metals,’’ contains particulars 
the experimental technique for the employment of 17 
organic reagents in the qualitative detection and the quanti- 
e determinaticn of various metals A number of inter- 
esting organic fine chemicals are also being shown, amongst 
ire aminoacetic acid and hippuric acid. 





nine hydrate of good purity and comparatively 


yw price is now available, and merit the attention of work- 
t who employ these versatile bases in their investigations. 
he mpany's well-known varieties of ammonium bromide 


1i¢ use, 


uranium compounds for the ceramic 


1 
arium sulphate i 





yr X-ray diagnosis, and selenium 
mpounds for the glass industry are of special] interest 


Howards and Sons, Ltd. 
Stand A.86 


IN e solvent section this firm is showing a wide range 
solvents for the textile, lacquer, rubber, leather, plastics 
nd allied industries, such as isopropyl alcohol, ethyl lactate, 
etone alcohol (of special high flash point grade) cyclo- 


nexanol, and 


methylcyclohexanol 


none 


Sextol) and their deriva- 
and methylcyclohexanone (Sextone B), 
vicyvclohexanol acetate, and methylcyclohexano] oxalate. 


ives, ( iohnex 





its being supplemented by manufactured products 

by some of the users of these solvents. 

hemicals there is a display of aspirin, sodium 
bromides (from British raw materials), ethers, 
mercurials, lactic acid, calcium lactate, calomel, 
camphor, cinchona and quinine salts, Epsom and 

alts, citrates, hydrogen peroxide, magnesia, men 

hol, thymol, etc. Bismuth salts have been made continuously 
by the firm Howards since May 4, 17097; quinine, since 
823. ‘‘ Flodia,’’ a recently introduced synthetic fixative, 


sady established itself in perfumery and the manu 





icture of toilet products and soaps. Unlike other fixatives, 
s not merely selective. Phellandrene is a terpene from 
whi urities have been removed, and which possesses a 


refreshing pine odour. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
Stands A.86/88 


THIS year a large central stand has been arranged jointly 
‘ 


between I.C.] \Ikali) Ltd., I.C.I. (General Chemicals) 
Ltd., and the I.C.I. Dyestuffs Group. Special prominence 
will be given to products of exceptional novelty or interest. 
ln the Alkali section these include a new alkaline detergent, 
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marketed under the name of ‘ Lustros,’’ for the cleansing 
nd scouring of milk and other bottles. In addition, wate 
softening chemicals of a high degree of purity, such as 


sodium aluminate and soda-ash are being displayed, and 


with a special feature of sodium carbonate monohydrate, 
manufactured by 1.C.1. (Alkali) Ltd. 
The exhibit of I.C.1. (General Chemicals) Ltd. includes 


sumples of Seekay wax, a non-inflammable wax. One of the 
many lines along which this interesting material has developed 
is the fireproofing of electric cables. Another product of 
exceptional interest is a new concentrated bleaching powder, 
containing 75 per cent. of available chlorine as compared 
with the normal 35 per cent. contained by ordinary bleach- 
ing powder. The new bleach possesses all the merits of the 
ordinary bleaching powder, together with others peculiar to 
itself and which recommend it strongly to the overseas user. 
It is not only a better product for use in tropical countries, 
but it makes for the reduction of shipping costs. One ton 
of useful chlorine can be obtained from only one and one- 
third tons of the new concentrated product, whereas about 
three tons of ordinary bleaching powder would be required 
to give the same quantity. 

Most of the latest additions to the ever-increasing range 
of dyestuffs put out by the Dyestuffs Group are being shown, 
along with the many auxiliary products which have recently 
been developed for use in the textile industry, and which 
include wetting and dispersing agents and detergents, 


Imperial Smelting Corporation, Ltd. 
Stands A.37/41 


SOME of the subsidiary companies grouped under the 
Imperial Smelting Corporation, Ltd., are showing lithopone, 
zinc sulphide, zinc oxide, leaded oxide, sulphuric acid, white 
barytes, zinc dust and cuprinol. The main purpose of the 
Corporation is the production of zinc and sulphuric acid, and 
during the past year they have purchased the works of the 
Sulphide Corporation at Seaton Carew and the plant of the 
Delaville Spelter Co. at Bloxwich. The acquisition of these 
plants in the north and midlands, together with their works 


at Avonmouth and Swansea Vale, completes their facilities 
for efficient and economical] manufacture and distribution. 
They have also purchased the American patent rights for 
the distillation of zinc in vertical retorts. This method of 


production, together with other patent rights which they have 
obtained for the refining of zinc, enables them now to produce 
a meta] with a zinc content of 99.99 per cent. Cuprinol is 
a wood and fabric preservative. 


Johnson and Sons (Manufacturing 
Chemists), Ltd. 
Stand A.70 
A veERY full range of fine chemicals required for photo- 
graphic and pharmaceutical purposes, including silver nitrate 


and salts of other precious metals will be found at this stand. 
Last year the firm made a special display (at the stand occu- 


pied by the Association of British Chemical Manufacturers) 
of hydroquinone, the manufacture of which had just been 
started in this country, whereas previously supplies had been 


} 


obtained from abroad. Special prominence is again being 
given to this product, together with the other developers 
such as amidol, metal, acid-pyrogallic paramidophenol, 


lycin, chlorquinol 


and azol. Collodions, a_ synthetic 
‘ dragon’s blood ”’ 


known as Bloodit, and fine recrystallised 


Oo 


ammonium bichromate for process engravers, are othe 
exhibits 
B. Laporte, Ltd. 
Stands A.33 & A.45 
THIS progressive company possesses one of the best 
equipped chemical works in Great Britain, occupying about 


thirty-five acres. Their principal product is hydrogen 
peroxide, which they manufacture in all strengths, including 
the concentrated quality (40 per cent. by volume) 135 
volumes. The bleaching effect of hydrogen peroxide is per- 
manent and eliminates the possibility of tendering fibres; the 
company issues a brochure dealing very fully with its use 


as a bleaching agent. Barium sulphide, barium carbonate, 
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barium hydrate, barium peroxide and barium sulphate (blanc 
fixe) are among the barium products exhibited. Blanc fixe 
is supplied either in paste or powder form; the paste form 
is generally employed by paper coaters for the production 
of art papers and the dry product is used extensively as a 
pigment in the paint colour and enamel industry. Sodium 
perborate, another exhibit, is used as the active constituent 
in the manufacture of oxygenated soap. powders; it is also 
used for bleaching purposes where the addition of a dry 
product is preferred to the liquid hydrogen peroxide. Acid 
sodium pyrophosphate is extensively used as an aerator by 
confectioners. Neutral pyrophosphate of soda is being shown 
in both crystal and anhydrous forms. 

The Malehurst Barytes Co,, Ltd., exhibiting samples of 
their products in the form of unground and ground (bleached 


and unbleached) _ barytes. he barytes is mined in 
Shropshire, and is refined and ground at the com- 
pany’s works at Minsterley, Shropshire, by the most 


up-to-date process. Great improvements have been made 
in both the works and the process during the last twelve 
months, and it can now be definitely shown that it is possible 
to produce from British barytes qualities of round material 
which are equal to the best foreign supplies. These grades 
vary from finest white to dark off-colour material. 


National Titanium Pigments Ltd. 
Stands A.59 & A.76 


AT this stand there is a display of the raw material 
(ilmenite) samples of the intermediate products showing the 
process-of manufacture and the finished pigment. Here the 
use of titanium pigments in the paint trade is demonstrated 
by various panels showing paints made with titanium pig- 
ments. An exhibit of rubber goods, and a selection of plastic 
moulded articles in which titanium pigments have been used, 
are also being shown. 


W. Lusty and Sons, Ltd. 
Stand G.38 


THE ‘‘ Brolus ’’ barrels shown on this stand have the unique 
advantage of being scientifically designed to give maximum 
strength. Not only are the hoops made of metals, but the 
lids themselves are reinforced with specially designed metal 
rims. The essential factor is that the whole of the barrel is 
constructed on the principle of compression. In the first 
place the body is pressed into the centre hoops; the lid is 
made a very tight fit, and the outer hoops are actually made 
slightly smaller than the diameter of the body, and by means 
of a special machine we are able to compress the body inside 
these hoops so that when relieved of the pressure it expands 
out into the hoop, thus creating a very tight and strong 
plywood cask. 


J. F. Macfarlane and Co. 
Stand A.43 


This firm first prepared morphia on a 
about 1831, and this alkaloid was followed by: the other 
alkaloids of opium as time went on. Diacetyl morphine and 
ethyl morphine were first prepared by them and _ properties 
investigated by Stockman and Dott and sold under their 
correct designations. They also make Opoidine, a prepara- 
tion of the alkaloids of opium, which has a standardised alka- 
loidal content, unlike opium itself which is exceedingly vari- 
able in its composition. Opoidine is soluble and injectable. 
Early in 1848 they put on the market both chloroform and 
ether for anzsthetic purposes. For export these anesthetics 
are put up in square bottles, thus effecting a considerable 
saving in freight. 


South Metropolitan Gas Co. 
Stand A.67 


commercial scale 


MANY *“‘ Metro ’’ coal tar and ammonia products resulting 
from the distillation of coal are being shown on this stand. 
‘* Metro ’’ dry neutral sulphate of ammonia, the 


premier 
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nitrogenous fertiliser, is bone dry and acid free; ready for 
even distribution on the land. ‘‘ Metro’’ wood preservative 
is prepared from specially selected creosote oils derived solely 
from coal gas tar and carefully blended. It remains fluid 
and free from sediment at ordinary atmospheric tempera- 
tures, and has an average covering capacity of 400 sq. ft. to 
the gallon. ‘* Metrotect ’’? is a careful blending of coal tat 
varnishes for the preservation of outdoor ironwork; when 
applied, a glossy black film of remarkable elasticity is ob- 
tained, which is unmoved by vibration and is resistant to 
acid fumes, heavy rains, and temperature changes. 


Spencer Chapman and Messel, Ltd. 
Stand A.36 


His well-known firm is showing acids, including oleum 
(20, 40, 60 and 80 per cent.), concentrated sulphuric acid, 
batcery acid, hydrochloric acid. and chemically pure nitric 
acid. 


Thomas Tyrer and Co. 
Stand A.64 


THIS firm is exhibiting a number of technical chemicals, 
which find application in industries such as the oil, paint, 
rubber, photographic, cosmetic, and ceramic industries. One 
devoted to bismuth salts including carbonate, sub- 
nitrate, salicylate, etc. Particular attention is drawn to the 
carbonate, which is shown in all densities from ‘‘extra light”’ 
to ‘‘ heavy ’’; also to bismuth sodium tartrate in scale form. 
Tyrer’s have an outstanding reputation for the excellent ap- 
pearance and purity of scale preparations. ‘The fine dry 
granular form of their citrates of sodium and _ potassium, 
B.P. 1932, is notable. Another feature of this exhibit is a 
range of ‘‘ driers’’ for the oil, paint, and allied industries. 
\luminium stearate finds application in lubricants, greases, 
candles, polishes, paints, printing inks, cement, etc. Among 
products exhibited for the rubber trade, are cadmium, sul- 
phide, zinc sulphide and zinc stearate. Zinc, magnesium and 
calcium stearates, specially manufactured for cosmetic and 
allied purposes, are also heing shown. 


Whiffen and Sons, Ltd. 


Stand A.66 


case 1s 


BY reason of their importance the dominant features in this 
exhibit are potassium iodide and potassium bromide. The 
former is of particular interest this year owing to the great 
fall in price since the last British Industries Fair, namely, 
ffrom 13s. per lb. to 6s. 4d. per Ib. Caffeine, quinine salts, 
atropine and emetine are other exhibits. A relatively new 
preparation, which has made considerable headway since 
being shown last year, is Gelozone, a product of Carragheen 
and now extensively used in place of gelatine in the making 
of ice cream. Plianol is used in the meter trade as a 
dressing for meter leathers. Such leathers are claimed to 
be free from drip under high pressure and to retain their 
softness and pliability indefinitely. Vermilion, in many 
shades, is specially prepared for use in the paint, printing 
ink, sealing wax and dental rubber trades. 


Williams (Hounslow) Ltd. 
Stand A.67 


Williams (Hounslow) Ltd. will be showing as usual on 
Stand A.67, and their chief manufacture Nigrosine ’’—of 
which they claim to be the largest makers in the world, will 
be prominently featured. Apart from this, they are showing 
a complete range of their dyestuffs, and also many manu- 
factured articles in which the dyes are used. These include 
leather, coir yarn, soaps, candles, artificial flowers, wool, 
cotton, silk, cosmetic preparations, synthetic mouldings, inks, 
lacquers, etc., and a particularly fine set of panels featuring 
various woodstains. Harmless edible colours form an impor 
tant branch of this firm’s business. In addition to the colours 
themselves, such coloured products as jams, jellies, fruits, 
custard powders, gravy salt, lemonade crystals, etc., will be 
shown, in order to demonstrate the various shades which can 
be obtained 
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Letters to 


The Editor welcomes expressions of opinion and fact from responsible persons for publication in these columns. 
course, preferred, but where a desire for anonymity is indicated this will invariably be respected. 
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the Editor 


Signed letters are, of 
From time to time letters containin,, 


useful ideas and suggestions have been received, signed with a nom-de-plume and giving no information as to their origin. Correspondence 
cannot be published in THe CuemicaL AGE unless its authorship is revealed to the Editor. 


Sir Arthur Duckham Memorial Fund 


SIR,—Two years ago this week the death of Sir Arthur 
Duckham deprived the State and industry of a proved and 
valued servant, whose loss was as unexpected as it was severe 
to his innumerable friends and colleagues. The passing ot 
time has served but to enhance the memory of a leader who 
died in the prime of his mental and, as one thought, his 
physical powers. To his breadth of vision, fecundity of idea, 
creative energy, unfailing optimism, and commanding per- 
sonality, the nation and industry, at home and overseas, owe 
much. Individually, we were inspired by his generous and 
ardent spirit, which was extended alike to those of both high 
and low estate. 

[he Institution of Gas Engineers convened a meeting 
representative of Sir Arthur’s many interests in life, and the 
Sir Arthur Duckham Memorial Fund Committee thus created 
appointed an executive committee to issue an appeal for 
contributions to the fund which it inaugurated, as a memoria] 
and a tribute to one who rendered such distinguished service 
to industry in general and the gas industry in particular. 
The executive committee comprises Mr. F. P. Tarratt (Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Gas Engineers), Sir George 
Beharrell, D.S.O., Mr. C. Valon Bennett, Dr. Charles C. 
Carpenter, Mr. William Cash, Mr, Alan E. L. Chorlton, 
M.P., Mr. Alexander Duckham, Sir Henry Fowler, Sir 
Francis Goodenough, Mr. L. J. Langford, Viscount Lever- 


British Opportunities in France 


Sir,—As recent happenings may have created a contrary 
impression, will you please permit me to say that there is 
no hostility to British goods, as such, in French markets? 
An experience extending over many years has convinced 
me that if British manufacturers will take the trouble to 
study the peculiar requirements of these markets and will 
take pains to be suitably represented in France they can 
count on increasing sales. 

One thing especially needed throughout France is more 
and more suitable publicity for British goods. Excellent 
work is being done just now in Paris in advertising the 
British Industries Fair to be held this month. The posters 
displayed here remind me of an experience I had last year. 
My directors had agreed to my visiting England to make 
a thorough tour of industrial centres where | believed I could 
arrange to increase our imports of British products. The 
expenses of the tour, which would have taken several weeks, 
however, appeared formidable and we hesitated to incur them, 
Just then I happened to see a poster advertising the 1933 
British Industries Fair. Inquiries at the British Consulate 
showed that I could at the Fair meet principals of all the 
firms I had proposed visiting separately at their works. 

Accordingly, I came to the Fair, and there despatched, in 
a few days, business which I had expected to occupy several 
weeks. The total expense was a fraction of what would have 
been incurred for the proposed tour as originally planned. 
By persona] contact with the British manufacturers I was 
able to explain peculiar conditions of the French market 
which they had not previously appreciated and the result 
has been a substantial increase in our sales of British 
products. I have reason to know that many distinctive 
British articles would, with a little adaptation and suitable 
cultivation of publicity, find a cordial welcome in France. 
But your manufacturers must take the trouble to acquaint 
themselves with apparently small, but none the less vital, 
differences between conditions here and those in the United 
Kingdom or other markets with which they are familiar.— 
Yours faithfully, 

G. R. TooGoop 
(Pharmacie A. Bailly). 


15 Rue de Rome, 
Paris, 8e. 


bulme, Sir David Milne Watson, Lord Eustace Percy, Mr. 
W. E. Price, Mr. A. W. Smith, Dr. E. W. Smith, C.B.E., 
Mr. H. C. Smith, Professor Arthur Smithells, C.M.G., 
F.R.S., D.Sc., Mr. John Terrace and Mr. Henry Woodall, 
with the undersigned as hon. secretary and treasurer. 

The precise objects to which the fund should be applied 
necessarily depend upon the views of the contributors and 
the amount received. The committee felt, however, that Sil 
Arthur would have wished that the objects should be of an 
essentially practical nature. The executive committee hopes, 
therefore, to be in a position to endow a ‘‘ Duckham Research 
Award,’’ to be applied for the period and purpose of specified 
investigations of interest to the gas industry, at places, at 
heme or abroad, selected as being appropriate for the conduct 
of each particular investigation. It is believed that latitude 
thus permitted in the making of the award would ensure the 
most beneficial results and will commend itself. 

Readers of ‘THE CHEMICAL AGE are invited to contribute 
generously to the fund. Donations, large or small, will be 
individually acknowledged and should be sent to the under- 
signed.—Yours faithfully, 

J. R. W. ALEXANDER, 
Hon. secretary and treasurer, 
Sir Arthur Duckham Memorial Fund. 

28 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


Admission to the British Industries Fair 


Sik,—As misunderstanding seems to have arisen about the 
admission charge for buyers visiting the forthcoming British 
Industries Fair, I should be exceedingly grateful if you 
would permit me to explain the position. It is not the fact 
that buyers will require to pay 2s. on each occasion they visit 
the Fair. The arrangement is that, upon making one pay- 
ment of 2s., buyers will receive a badge entitling them to 
attend as frequently as they wish during the entire period 
of the Fair, ¢.e., from February 19 to March 2. The one 
badge will give admission equally to the London and Bir- 
mingham Sections without further payment. I think it will 
be agreed that the charge is moderate. Certainly it compares 
favourably with that made for admission tc the leading Conti- 
nental trade fairs. 

Members of the general public will be admitted to the Bir- 
mingham Section daily upon payment of 2s. On Saturday, 
February 24, a reduced charge of 1s. will be made for mem- 
bers of works parties.—Yours faithfully, 

C, E. GREENER, 
Chairman, Management Committee. 

B.1.F., Birmingham. 


The Early Training of the Chemist 


SiR,—In the discussion on “ The Early Training of the 
Chemist,’ reported in page 114 of THE CHEMICAL AGE last 
week, Mr. S. J. Evans, M.A.; headmaster of the Langefni 
County School, is reported to have said that ‘‘ the student’s 
imagination must be cultivated by his reading first-class works 
of fiction.”” Are not the chemical text books generally, and 
most ‘‘ scientific ’? papers works often, of first-class fiction: 
school primers low grade fiction, in most part? Doesn’t 
industry now complain that young people fresh filled with 
university ‘‘ science ’’ are “‘ fiction mostly ’’? 

Why this constant cackle about what should be done in 
schools? Why not do something; teach to read; take a rail- 
way poster and analyse it for its meaning, even if it is Mrs. 
Bovril. Or a pebble from the shore, if you can.  Alice’s 
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carpenter, with Huxley’s piece of chalk. Those quantities 
of sand. A potter’s wheel. Not a peck of pepper, but a 
pint of petrol perhaps. A few oats, tame not wild. A silver 
churn and a magnet! 

However wise the school fish, it carries with it no porpoise, 
no message. Headmasters make no study of method; they 
are first-class fiction. Poor Natural Science! Cannot it be 
used to cultivate imagination ? 

Yours, in despair of his class ever being rational— 

HENRY IE. ARMSTRONG. 

P.S.—A good exercise: ‘‘ Burn the School Certificate and 
study the products of its combustion; calculate its food value. 
Write a carefully considered account of your work as it 
proceeds.”’ 


P.P.S.—Everyone knows school science and maths. to be 
farcical, without any relation to life, made so by the univer- 
sity examinations and teachers’ text books to suit these. The 
science masters at their recent large gathering showed them- 
selves to be in a worse plight than the lost tribes ever were— 
not even aware that they are lost beyond recovery, without 
a Moses in sight. Are we never to find a law giver in these 
matters’ Is education to remain without sense of measure- 
ment, like the world commercial ? 





I4I 


Mustard Gas 


Sik,—Major Freeth, chief research chemist to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., in a recent speech to members 
of the League of Nations Union, has said that there was little 
to be feared from a gas attack in a future war, and that of 
all the gases mustard gas was the least offensive. I challenge 
Major Freeth’s statement, for mustard gas is known to be the 
most terrible gas, not from a killing point of view, but from 
the infliction of physical pain. He stated that a good 
hot bath will render a person immune from the effects of 
mustard gas. Can any chemist imagine a more painful 
affliction than mustard gas coming into contact with a hot 
and inflamed skin? Would it not have been better if Major 
Freeth had told his hearers to cover the exposed parts of 
the bodies with olive oil or liquid paraffin? For through the 
medium of these oils the irritating properties of the gas are 
diffused and the least harm the gas could do would then be 
to give the skin a tingling sensation. Major Freeth, more- 
over, did not tell his audience that the great danger of mus- 
tard gas was the length of time of its effectiveness. A mustard 
gas bomb dropped during the night, would cause very little 
inconvenience, but next day when the sun came out, the full 
effects of the gas would be felt.—Yours faithfully, 

HUvuGH C. Corr. 

79 Wanlip Road. 

Plaistow, E.13. 








Chemical Laboratory Hints 


SIMPLE devices which overcome difficulties in the laboratory are of ever-increasing interest and should receive adequate publicity for 


the benefit of the analyst, works chemist and research worker. 


Under this heading we propose to publish, from time to time, brief 


particulars of any such devices which are contributed by readers of THe CuEmicaL AGE, payment being made at our usual rates for those 


ideas which are used. 
Modified Soxhlet Fat Extraction Apparatus 


THE usual type of Soxhlet fat extraction apparatus suffers 
from disadvantages due to the condensation of water vapour 
on the outside of the condenser. The trouble is most serious 
when the receiving flask is heated by a water bath. The 
ascending current of steam condenses and collects at the 
joint between the extractor and the condenser. Frequently 
rings of cardboard or other fabric are fitted around the base 
of the condenser to prevent this condensed steam from reach- 
ing the joint. Despite. this, and despite frequent removal of 
the condensed water with cotton wool, drops of water fre- 
quently enter the extractor when the apparatus is dismantled. 
This is especially troublesome when, as in fat extractions, 
anhydrous solvents are being used. 

This difficulty can be entirely obviated by using a modified 
type of ground glass joint. Instead of the base of the con- 
denser fitting into the top of the extractor, the top of the 
extractor is fitted into the base of the condenser; similarly 
the top of the receiving flask fits into the base of the extractor 
instead of vice versa as in the usual form. Thus, there is 
no possibility of any water which may be on the outer surface 
of the condenser finding its way into the apparatus, and 
it cannot collect at the joints. To pievent the possibility of 
a leakage of solvent a prolongation (a) of the condenser 
(Fig. 1) carries the condensed solvent past the joint. In the 
same way an extension of the base of the siphon (4) (Fig. 2) 
carries the liquid from the extractor past the top of the neck 
of the receiving flask. Fig. 1 shows the joint between the 
base of the condenser and top of the extractor, and Fig. 2 
the joint between the base of the extractor and the neck 
of the receiving flask. Arrangements have been made with 
Baird and Tatlock, Ltd., for the manufacture of this modified 
design. (L. G. C. Warne, Department of Botany, The 
University, Bristol.) 


Means to Prevent ‘‘, Bumping ”’ 


THE use of a porcelain sieve plate to prevent bumping 
has been recommended because it introduces no impurity and 
causes no oxidation. It is excellent for liquid boiled in a 
smal] round-bottomed vessel, but for a thick layer of liquid 
the plate is liable to rest on the bottom, and thus cause 


Sketches should accompany the contributions. 


overheating of the covered area, which results in the cracking 
of the vessel. An improvement is effected by the use of 
sieve plates made of sheet silver according to the design 
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shown in Fig. 3. For the preparation of a large quantity 
of CO, free water, such plates have been used successfully 
without cracking a single glass vessel in two years. For 
solutions that attack silver, the sieve plate could be con- 
structed of platinum. (John E. S. Han, 155/3 Route Stanislas 


Chevalier, Shanghai, China.) 
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Notes and Reports from the Societies 


Oil and Colour Chemists 


Manchester Section : Gas Black 


PHE manufacture and application of gas black was described 
by Dr. W. J. S. Naunton and Dr. F. J]. Siddle, in, a lecture 
to the Manchester Section of the Oil Colour Chemists’ 
\ssociation, on February 9. 

he lecturers dealt with the composition of natural gas 
and the economics of its widespread distribution, together 
with a survey of legislative attempts which have been made 
to exclude the carbon black industry from particular states. 
They also described various processes for the actual manu- 
facture of carbon black including the channel, rotating disc, 
large plate, roller and thermatomic processes. They ex- 
pressed the view that there are indications that natural gas 
will be used in the future to a far larger extent for the pro- 
duction of synthetic chemicals in addition to its use for the 
manufacture of improved carbon blacks. The controversial 
nature of theorists dealing with pigment-oil dispersions and 
their effect upon paint properties was also stressed. The 
specific nature of the wetting of pigments by vehicles was 
dealt with, and the versatile character of gas black in its 
interfacial tension relations with vehicles was pointed out. 


and 





Society of Glass Technology 
General Meeting at Sheffield 


\ GENERAL MEETING of the Society of Glass Technology will be 
held at the University, Sheffield, on Wednesday, February 21, 
at 2 p.m., when the following papers will be read and dis- 
cussed :—‘‘ The Glass Industry of Scandinavia (Professor 
\W. EF. S. Turner). ‘* A Study of Volatilisation from Lithium 
Oxide-Containing Glasses ’’ (Mr. E. Préston, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
and Professor W. E. S. Turner). ‘‘ The Thermal Expansion 
of Soda-Lime-Silica Glasses ’’ (Mr. E. Seddon, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Mr. F. Winks, M.Sc. Tech., and Professor W. E. S. Turner). 


Society of Chemical Industry 


Nottingham Section : Chemical Education in 
Germany 


\ MEETING of the Nottingh.ra Sectio1 of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry was held at University College, on February 8, 
when Dr. E. B. R, Prideaux, F.1.C., discussed ‘‘ Chemical 
Education in Germany,” the chair being taken by Mr. L. 
Anderson, M.Sc. 

The foundation of the new University of Berlin in 
and the inauguration of schools of practical chemistry unde: 
L.iebig in 126, said Dr. Prideaux, gave Germany a long start 
which began to be made good when the College of Chemistry 
was founded in 1845 and attended by Abel, H. E. Armstrong, 
Crookes, Divers and Sir William Perkin. Dr. Prideaux then 
gave a brief account of the University of Gottingen (See THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 1931, 24, 399). He also described the research 
institutes at Berlin-Dahlem, and compared them with the 
National Physical Laboratory and the research associations 
of Great Britain. The paper illustrated by slides of 
institutions and student hostels. 


1dio 
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Birmingham Section : Ascorbutic Acid and Vitamin C 


\SCORBIC acid and its relation to vitamin C was the subject 
of a lecture which Dr. E. L. Hirst, of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, University of Birmingham, gave to the Birmingham 
and Midland Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, on 
February 8, when Mr. H. W. Rowell presided. 

Professor Szent-Gyorgyi’s discovery, in 1927, of a crystalline 
substance which is widely distributed in nature and which 
possesses extraordinary chemical and physiological proper- 
ties, said Dr. Hirst, has resulted in a fascinating series of 
investigations in organic chemistry and biochemistry. In 


view of the fact that the physiological properties of the new 
substance were found to be identical with those of the anti- 
scorbutic factor (vitamin C) the name ascorbic acid has been 
given to it. In many ways its properties resembled those ot 
certain unusual carbohydrates and at the request of its dis- 
cover the chemical examination of ascorbic acid was carried 
out in Professor Haworth’s laboratories in the University of 
Birmingham. 

Investigations by himself and his ccllaborators, continued 
Dr. Hirst, established the constitutional formula of ascorbic 
acid and revealed that this substance possesses an entirely 
novel type of chemical structure. ‘This work was followed 
by the successful synthesis of natural ascorbic acid by Pro- 
fessor Haworth, the lecturer, and a group of chemists in the 
Birmingham laboratories. Almost <imultaneously came the 
announcement of a synthesis of ascorbic acid by Dr. T. Reich- 
stein and his collaborators in Zurich. Several synthetic ana- 
logues of ascorbic acid have now bee1 prepared in Birming- 
ham and on the Continent, and biological tests are being 
carried out in conjunction with Dr. 3. S. Zilva, of the Lister 
Institute, to decide how these structurally similar substances 
vary in their physiological activity. 


Glasgow Section: Effect of Light on Diamond 


\ JOINT meeting of the Glasgow Sections of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the Chemical Society, and the Institute 
of Chemistry, was held in the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, on February 9, when an address on ‘‘ Diamond ”’ 
given by Sir Robert Robertson. Professor G. G. 
Henderson occupied the chair. 

The lecturer described work on diamond which had been 
carried out at the Government Laboratory. This work was 
chiefly concerned with the response of diamond to various 
kinds of light. While the beautiful structure of the diamond 
deduced by Bragg from his X-ray pattern represents the re- 
lative positions of the carbon atoms considered statistically, 
the imposition of light of various wavelengths shows that 
these atoms are vibrating in different ways. Absorption in the 
infra-red region, where the light waves are longer than they 
are in the visible, showed that the atoms were vibrating with 
certain frequencies but that in one type of diamond at a certain 
frequency there was no absorption, that is, one frequency, 
possessed by most diamonds, was wanting. This special type 
of diamond was transparent to light in the infra-red region 
and was also more transparent to light in the ultra-violet 
1egion of the spectrum than was the ordinary diamond. From 
these observations the modes of vibration of the carbon atom 
were deduced and an allocation of the frequencies actually 
found was attempted. 

The imposition of ultra-violet light upon the rarer type of 
diamond was found to produce some new effects. Very short 
ultra-violet light activated the diamond so that a considerable 
electric current flowed through it. Having been thus activated 
this type of diamond, even after several days in the dark, 
responded to red light, giving a current so long as the red 
light was on. If, however, in the meantime, light of about the 
highest frequency that glass transmits be applied to the pre- 
viously activated diamond, it was de-activated, that is, it was 
not capable of giving a current with red light. 


was 


Chemical Engineering Group 
Safety Precautions in Chemical Manufacture 


\ JOINT meeting of the Chemical Engineering Group and 
the Liverpool Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
will be held in the Muspratt Lecture Theatre of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool on Friday, February 23. The chair will 
be taken by Mr. E. Gabriel Jones, chairman of the Liverpool 
Section, at 6 p.m., when a paper on “ Safety Precautions in 
Chemical Manufacture’? will be read by Mr. T. J. Dixon, 
B.Sc., of Imperial Chemical Industries (General Chemical 
Group). Mr. Dixon, who has given special study to the 
problems which he summarises in his paper will deal with 
the broad general principles underlying the prevention of 
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accidents and with the means by which an attitude of mind 
may be developed that will encourage the initiation and ready 
acceptance of measures making for greater safety. After the 
discussion of the paper an informal dinner will be held at 
ihe Liverpool Constitutional Club, India Buildings, Water 
Street, at a cost of 4s. 6d. per head, exclusive of wines. 


Society of Public Analysts 
Annual General Meeting 


THE Annual general meeting of the Society of Public 
Analysts will be held at the Chemical Society’s Rooms, But 
lington House, on Friday, March 2, at 3.15 p.m., when certain 
resolutions will be submitted for consideration. The election 
of officers and council for the ensuing term will also take 
place, and the President will deliver his annual address. 


Election of New Members 


A JOINT meeting of the Society of Public Analysts and the 
Food Group of the Society of Chemical Industry was held 


at the Chemical Society’s Rooms, Burlington House, on 
February 7. The President of the Society of Public Analysts, 
Mr. F. W. F. Arnaud, was in the chair. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 
Donald Burton, D.Sc., F.I.C., Arthur Sereid Houghton, 
M.Sc., F.I.C., Homi Ruttonji Nanji, B.Sc., Ph.D., D.I.C., 


A.1.C., Harold Overton, B.Sc., John Milner Russell, BSC., 
and Walter Frederick Waters, B.Sc., A.I.C. 

The following were elected members of the Society: 
Sydney Emsley, B.Sc., F.1.C., George Frederick Hall, B.Sc., 
A.I.C., Walter Maurice Keightley, A.1.C., Dorothy Mary 
Mathews, B.Sc., Reginald Percival Page, F.1I.C., Hilda Mary 
Perry, M.Sc., A.I.C., Arthur Dudley Powell, A.1.C., Wini- 
fred Ethel Smith, B.Sc., A.I.C. 


Analysis of Fruit Products 


The analysis of fruit and fruit products was discussed in 
a joint paper by Mr. E. B. Hughes, M.Sc., F.I.C., and Mr. 
A. E. Maunsell, B.Sc., who submitted the summarised results 
of the analysis of 922 samples of fruit. They considered that 
these figures should be of advantage to analysts in the 
examination of fruit products as total solids and sugars were 
determined for all the samples, and the acidity number, 
pectin and insoluble solids, and refractometer reading for 
some of them. ‘The total solids, less the sugars, 7.e., the 
amount of non-sugar solids, is quite as useful a basis for the 
estimation of fruit in fruit products as that of the insoluble 
solids now generally employed; moreover, the former figure 
is applicable in certain cases where the latter may give mis- 
leading results. Typical analyses were also given of a 
number of samples of canned fruit, fruit in syrup, and jam, 
and the method of estimation of the maximum fruit content 
of these products by means of the probable minima and also 
of the minimum insoluble solids figure, was explained. 

The examination of fruits and jams by lead precipitation 
was the subject of a paper by Mr. C. L. Hinton, F.I.C., 
who said that under controlled conditions of precipitation the 
acid constituents of fruits and jams can be separated into 
three groups: (1) Citric and tartaric acids, which are com- 
pletely precipitated by lead acetate from aqueous solution; 
(2) Malic and similar acids, which are partly precipitated 
from. aqueous, but completely from 50 per cent. acetone 
medium; (3) Lactic acid and acids behaving like it, which 
are not precipitated from either medium. The acids of straw- 
berries, raspberries and currants fall mainly into the first 
group; those of apples into the second; those of a few other 
jam fruits are mixed in type; while those of stone fruits are 
chiefly of the second; those of a few other jam fruits are 
mixed in type; while those of stone fruits are chiefly of the 
second group, but may contain acids belonging to the 
third. From the empirically determined ‘‘ lead number ” 
and the data for average acid-content and lead number of the 
individual -fruits, the proportions of ingredients in certain 
mixed products can be calculated approximately if the charac- 
ters of the acids differ sufficiently. In particular, the method 


is useful in arriving at the proportion of fruit in jams con- 
taining apple juice or commercial pectin. 
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Institute of Chemistry 
Leeds Section : Lecture on Nutrition 


A MEETING of the Leeds Section of the Institute of Chemistry 
will be held on Monday, February 19, at 7.30 p.m., in the 
chemistry lecture theatre of the University of Leeds, when 
Professor H. J. Channon, D.Sc., F.1.C., will give a lecture on 
‘* Some Chemical Aspects of Nutrition.’? On this occasion 
the Sir Edward Frankland Medal and Prize will be presented 
to Mr. Walter Lee, for his essay on ‘** The Chemical Educa- 
tion of Part-time Students: Its Relation to Professional 
Proficiency.”’ 





Another British Celanese Death 
Jury Not Convinced by Evidence at Inquest 


THE mysterious death, from a comparatively new disease, of 
another worker at the factory of British Celanese, Ltd., at 
Spondon, Derby, was investigated at an inquest at Notting- 
ham on Wednesday. The man was John Thomas Naylor, 
aged 23, and was employed in the dyeing department at 
Spondon. 

Mrs. Naylor, the mother, said her son had to hold things 
in a bath which gave off fumes. He had to hold his head 
back to get fresh air. He had been at work only a few days 
when he was brought home in an‘ambulance. He was sick, 
faint, and dizzy, and could not eat meals. He was seen by 
a doctor, who told him not to go into that department any 
more. 

Before being given the situation he was medically exam- 
ined and pronounced fit, although previously he was des- 
cribed on a medical certificate as suffering from anemia. He 
used to work in the pit, but had not been gassed. 

Dr. S. C. Mattock, of the Nottingham. General Hospital, 
said that after being an out-patient Naylor was admitted to 
the hospital on January 6 suffering from severe anemia. He 
died on February 9. A post-mortem revealed that the disease 
was plastic anzmia. 

The things found in the other workmen at Spondon who 
died recently, were not present in this case. The cause 
of death was entirely different from that of the other cases. 
This type of anemia was due to some trouble with the bone 
marrow. If the marrow stopped working the person became 
anemic. The red cells of the blood were continually being 
destroyed and not being replaced. The cause of the disease 
were various—an overdose of X-ray, radium, thorium, and 


benzol. It might also occur in an acute infection of measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, or typhoid fever in children. The 
disease might also be the result of some unknown cause. Re- 


plying to Dr. S. A. Henry, of the Home Office, the witness 
said that the disease was very difficult to diagnose without 
examination. 

The jury returned a verdict in accordance with the medical 
evidence, and added a rider that they were not convinced that 
Naylor’s employment did not have a prejudicial effect on his 
health. 

The Coroner pointed out that such a verdict left the matter 
entirely open for further investigation by the Home Office. 








Electrical Conductivity Experiments 


EXPERIMENTS have been conducted for some time past at the 
Nagpur College of Science, India, by Dr. J. Krishnamurti, 
with a view to find out the effect of a strong magnetic field 
on the electrical conduction of solutions of electrolytes and 
also of crystals of those salts. Dr. Krishnamurti now claims 
to have discovered a new effect, viz., that the electrical con- 
ductivity of those solutions decreases under the influence of 
a strong magnetic field, a fact which has not been observed 
by any other investigator in the world. He desires to follow 
up this discovery and extend these investigations with a view 
ultimately to find out the true nature and configuration of 
electrolytic ions in solutions and in crystals. 
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New Technical Books 


OUTLINES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
by William T, Hall. Fourth Edition. pp. 338. 
man and Hall, Ltd. 16s. 6d. net. 

This book has been written for the general student. The 
first edition, published in 1910, was based on a course of thirty 
lectures upon the underlying principles of organic chemistry 
as delivered at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The author is described, by his reviser, as having been an 
ideal teacher. His scholarly lectures were so interesting that 
students often listened to them a second time after they had 
received good grades for the course. When a student asked 
a question he invariably received a good answer, but usually 
the attempt was first made to get the student to answer the 
question himself by logical deduction from facts that he al- 
ready knew. At the time of his death in 1926, the author had 
started work on a large textbook of organic chemistry; the 
present volume was merely intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to organic chemistry and to serve as a guide to those 
who study the subject from a non-professional point of view. 


Revised 


Chap- 


By F. J. Moore. 


* * * 


By H. Stafford Hatfield. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 


THE INVENTOR AND HIS WORLD. 
pp. 260. 
Os. net. 

At one time or another everybody must have wondered 
exactly how an inventor gets to work. Do ideas flash into 
his mind almost from the void or does he go through a series 
of elaborate mental processes? Dr. Hatfield, himself an 
inventor, gives us the answer in this book. He begins by 
explaining what invention really is and the extent to which 
actual creation plays a part in it. ‘Then he talks about the 
inventor himself, the level of general intelligence he may be 
expected to display, and the peculiar qualities which make 
him an inventor. Another chapter deals with the financing of 
an invention. Further chapters are devoted to the fields open 
to the inventor, and the possibilities which these fields offer. 
Many of Dr. Hatfield’s examples are very amusing, especially 
when he comes to deal with the psychology of the general 
public newly presented with an idea designed to make life 
easier. 

* * * 

PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT PRESERVATION : 
AND DRYING. By T. N. Morris. 
Hall, Ltd. 15s. net. 

This is volume six of the series of monographs on applied 
chemistry, under the editorship of Dr. E. Howard Tripp. The 
author is at the Low Temperature Research Station, Cam- 
bridge, and he has had nine years of research and factory 
experience in the fruit-preserving industry and five years of 
research on the special problems of fruit canning. As its title 
indicates, the book deals with the scientific principles and 
control of the various processes involved in the manufacture 
of jams and fruit jellies, fruit canning and fruit drying. 
For an understanding of these it has been necessary to give 
some account of the composition of fruits, especially in regard 
to their content of acids, sugars and pectin. The subject of 


CANNING 
Chapman and 


JAM MAKING, 
PP- 259- 


Ss, S 
pectin and pectin-sugar-acid gels is treated at length, and 
hitherto unpublished work by Dr. W. G. Ogg, of the Macaulay 
Institute of Soil Research, Aberdeen, is included. The various 
methods of preserving fruits for jam-making and canning out 
of season are described, together with an account of manu- 
facturing process control as exercised by the works chemist. 
In the section on fruit canning, considerable space has been 
allotted to the problems of can corrosion. The various stages 
of the canning process are described in their proper sequence, 
and there are chapters on the standardisation and examination 
of canned products and on fruit bottling. The section on 
fruit drying deals with recent researches in the United States, 
\ustralia and South Africa. 


* * * 


A ‘TEXT BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Fritz Ephraim. 
Second English Edition. By P. C. L. Thorne. Revised 
and enlarged. pp. 873. Gurney and Jackson, 28s. net. 

This volume includes a great deal more matter than usually 
appears in a text-book of its size, but at the same time it makes 
no greater demand on the patience of the reader. It is suit- 


able for the use of advanced students in Universities and 

technical colleges and also of chemists who have completed 

their training and have need of a serviceable reference book 
with which to refresh their knowledge. The success of the 
first English edition indicated that the arrangement of the 
subject matter was acceptable and it has therefore been 
largely retained in the present edition. The rapid advance 
which has been made in the fundamental theories of chemistry 
makes it imperative that books for the student should make 
use of all recent ideas which are generally accepted, and 
an attempt has been made to do so here. Unconnected facts, 
however, have been included only in so far as they illustrate 
the general matter under discussion. The author is professor 
of chemistry at the University of Berne. The translation 
has been based on the fourth German edition, but much addi- 
tional matter has been supplied. 

* * * 

INORGANIC COLLOID CHEMISTRY. By Harry Boyer Weiser. 
Vol. I. The Colloidal Elements. pp. 389. Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd. 28s. net. 

When completed, this work is intended to present a critical 
survey of the colloidal behaviour of the elements and their 
inorganic compounds, with particular reference to the réle 
they have played in the development of the theories and 
applications of colloid science. The first volume is concerned 
primarily with the methods of formation, properties and appli- 
cations of the elements in the colloidal state. Critical 
discussions are given of the mechanism of sol formation, the 
composition and constitution of sols, their physical and 
chemical properties and the nature of adsorption processes. 
Where dealing with applications consideration is given to the 
principles which underlie the most important uses of colloidal 
elements in the industrial arts and in biology methods of 
procedure for preparing the several sols and for investigating 
their characteristic colloidal properties are given. 

* * * 


THE METHODS OF CELLULOSE CHEMISTRY. By Charles Dorée. 
pp. 499. Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 21s. net. 


The purpose of this book is to bring together a selection of 


methods which can be recommended for analytical and 
research work on cellulose and its associated substances. The 
first section of the book deals with normal cellulose; the 


second with synthetical derivatives of cellulose, such as the 
acetate, xanthate and the ethers of cellulose; the 
third with compound celluloses, such as wood, their 
analysis and the study of the cellulose, lignin, and pectin 
isolated from them. Exact working details of each method 
are given, so that reference to the original is not essential. 
The theoretical basis of the method and the results obtained 
are stated and discussed. General methods of investigation 
are illustrated by a full experimental account of the work 
described in an original paper. 
* * * 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. By Emil Raymond Riegel. With the 
support of a large number of collaborators. Second Edi- 
tion. pp. 784. The Chemical Catalog Co., Inc. $6.00. 

In the four and a half years since the first edition of this 
book appeared, many changes in chemical technology have 
taken place. The chapters have therefore been re-grouped 
in order to form a more logical sequence, and some have 
been condensed in order to make room for four new ones on 
water and sewage, synthetic organic chemicals, phosphates, and 
synthetic resins. Among the new items which have obtained 
notice of the hydrogenation of mineral oils, air conditioning, 
ammonia oxidation units, continuous retorts for wood dis- 
tillation, the thermal analysis of gases, the nitriding of steel, 
etc. Many more illustrations have been added at the request 
of users of the first edition. A new feature at the end of 
each chapter gives additional patent information. The 
primary purpose of the book is to present, in one singl 
volume, a faithful picture of the numerous commercial activi- 
ties which constitute the chemical and allied industries. The 
information on which the text is based has been obtained in 
the course of professional work on the plants, by visits and 
interviews, in collaboration with experts on specific industries 
and by a study of the patent and technical literature. 
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Some Modern Filter Press Designs 


Filter presses cf the flush plate and distance frame type, with thorough extraction washing arrangement. The plates and frames are made of cast iron, each plate 
having special drainage surface and a gunmetal cock for delivering the filtrate and washings into a mild steel gutter. The feed and wash inlet passages are formed 
in lugs which are cast on the plates and frames. The mild steel closing screw is fitted with spur wheel and pinion, with ratchet tightening gear, all suitable for a 


working pressure of 100 Ib. per sq. in. 
Reproduced by courtsey of Blairs, Ltd., Glasgow. 








Recessed type non-washing centre-feed filter press having plates cf cast ircn, with special drainage surface, each plate being fitted with a cock for delivering the 
filtrate into a rectangular iron gutter. The mild steel centre closing screw is provided with reversible ratchet capstan tightening gear. The press is designed for 


a working pressure of 100 Ib. per sq. in. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Blairs, Lid., Glasgow. 








~ Works Equipment News 
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Recent Chemical Plant Refinements 


INIENSIVE mixing is now achieved by combining rollers and 
blades, whilst special trowel blades have been designed to 
handle ingredients which tend to ball up or agglomerate. In 
addition, there have been attempts to obtain higher grinding 
efficiency, the use of integral drives, labour-saving and power- 
saving factors. Extremely fine grinding at low cost is also 
claimed to be a feature of present-day equipment, and pul- 
verisers are being recommended on account of their dustless- 
ness, adaptability, or adjustment to difierent materials. Con- 
siderable attention has been also devoted to the inter-relation 
of grinding plant and air separators, cyclones, dust collectors 
and air heaters. 

In air classifying there has been many refinements of design 
to give lower power cost, increased output and recirculation. 
he separation of powders into various grades can be accom- 
plished by a variety of machines based on vertical or horizon- 
tal vibration, or upon centrifugal action. Materials which 
were once considered beyond the possibility of ,magnetic 
separation are also now so handled. This involves the mul- 
tiplication of the lines of magnetic force beyond the limits 
formerly considered feasible, and by this inductive magnetic 
method, mica can be separated from feldspan, rock shale from 
borax, and amorphous materials from crystalline materials. 


Improvements in Dryers 


Dryers are available in many types—truck, non-tilting pan, 
reversing pan, and continuous belt. In some of this plant, 
coils of the fin type and superinsulated housings are being 
put to good service. There are also new methods for the 
drying of continuous strip or string-like materials. A vacuum 
rotary dryer with patented helical ejector competes for atten- 
tion with a twin drum dryer having chromium-plated rolls, 
the latter being recommended for the drying of corrosives or 
crystal-bearing liquids. Evaporation has likewise given rise 
to new features. For fifty years evaporator specialists have 
called attention to vacuum crystallisation in addition to the 
standard line of multiple stage evaporators; similarly the 
benefits of research on long tube evaporation are now begin- 
ning to be claimed. Single and multiple stage, inclined 
tube, high velocity evaporators can be regarded as standard 
for a wide variety of processing. Triple-effect evaporation is 
even being applied to the making of distilled water in large 
quantities for plant and laboratory use. In another direction 
continuous vacuum crystallisers are being recommended for 
the continuous production of large tonnages at temperatures 
below that of the cooling water which is available 

Pumps of all kinds and for all services, together. with flow 
meters, now solve many works problems. In the flow meters, 
the rotameter principle, ‘involving a whirling cone in a 
tapering tube, referable in its position to the volume of liquid 
flowing, and highly accurate at low as well as higher veloci- 
ties, still holds a position of importance. Pumps are now 
built of all types of metal and in a range of ceramic, mate- 
rials. Diaphragm and_ pressure-regulating valves, and 
various types of strainers mark notable minor improvements. 
In the United States there is a self-priming pump which pro- 
vides for complete control of recirculation by: hydraulic 
balance, dispensing with valves and mechanism. : Impelle1 
adjustment, providing for take-up as desired between impeller 
face and casing is another new feature. 


Speedy Unloading for Centrifugals 


In centrifugals there seems to have been no radical im- 
provements in machine design and no _ increase’ in 
basket speeds during the last two years or so, but auxiliary 
equipment has been improved through the reduction of un- 
loading time. In one instance, a five-to-ten minute interval 
for discharge and recharge has been reduced to one of one- 
to two minutes. Machines working on sodium nitrate can 
handle 100 tons per machine in each 24 hours. Under con- 
tinuous operation such a machine successfully separates 
liquids containing up to 10 per cent. solids, and hydraulically 
ejects its own bow] cakes whilst running at full speed, being 





actually out-of-service for less than ten seconds. Increased 
purifying efficiency, in terms of gallons per hour purified, 
has been claimed for new direct-drive centrifuges for deal- 
ing with lubricating oil, paint, varnish, lacquer; and garbage 
processing. 

In the provision of power, splash-proof motors have come 
in for a good deal of attention. Primarily designed for use 
in dairies, breweries, bottling and packing plants and also 
paper mills, some of these are quite satisfactory even if 
mounted in a spray tank, or subjected to a steady stream of 
water from a hose. Gear motors varying from one-quarter to 
75 horse-power, which allow for speed reductions, are also of 
special interest. For instance, it is possible to use high 
power-factor motors rated at 1,800 r.p.m., for direct connec- 
tion to. work requiring a slow output shaft speed in the range 
of 600 to 13 r.p.m. as in the case of conveyor installations and 
fans. 


Acid Cocks with Ironac Plugs 


IMPROVED acid cocks with “lronac ’’ plugs are described 
in a new leaflet issued by Haughton’s Patent Metallic Packing 
Co., Ltd., who have now taken the name of Haughton’s 
Metallic Co., Ltd., All users of regulus metal plug cocks 
have admitted for a long time past the great objection and 
difficulty incidental to these, as the result of abrasion of plug 
and barrel, when made of regulus or hard lead. It has 
often been found with regulus metal cocks that, when quite 
new and in perfect order, they will leak freely after but 
little use, and have as a result proved quite unsatisfactory. 
Haughton’s have overcome these difficulties entirely. by the 
introduction of plugs made of ‘‘ Ironac ’’ acid-resisting iron. 
Ironac is practically a passive iron, and resists the action 
of sulphuric or nitric acid, either cold or hot, concentrated 
or dilute. It is extremely hard, and when machined pro- 
duces a most excellent bearing surface of such a hard wear- 
ing quality that no abrasion can take place, and when fitted 
with plugs of this material bearing on the softer white metal 
such as regulus, acid cocks are found to be all that can be 
desired. Hitherto regulus plug cocks have alone been made; 
the idea of gland cocks made entirely of regulus has alto- 
gether been out of the question. By fitting Ironac plugs, 
however, it is possible to make both patterns. The gland 
cocks have a distinct advantage of being able to sustain a 
pressure, they work freely, there is practically no wear and 
tear or abrasion of the plugs, and hence regulus gland cocks 
fitted with Ironac plugs on this principle are found to give 
equally as. good results as the more expensive non-rotative 
acid valves. 


An Improved Rotary Dryer 


THE accompanying illustration shows an improved rotary 
dryer made by Pott, Cassels and Williamson, the revolving 
drum of which is in one piece with electrically welded joints. 
This can, however, be made in sections for convenience in 
shipment. The heating unit is provided with gilled copper 
steam-heated tubes, giving the maximum heating surface, the 
air being blown through the heater by means of a centrifugal 
fan, so that there is no possibility of the fan becoming choked 
with the dried dust of the product being treated, 

\round the inner periphery of the drum, at equal dis- 
tances, are placed serrated lifting vanes, the construction of 
which ensures that the materia] being dealt with is continu- 
ally lifted and dropped in the hot air current in a finely 
atomised shower. The efficiency of this method of ‘ cascad- 
ing”? will be sufficiently obvious without further detailed 
comment. Machined path rings around the revolving drum 
run on rubber-covered rollers, the wear on these parts being 
thus reduced to a minimum; this also entirely eliminates the 
noise and vibration common to most types of driers. Another 
point worthy of mention is the method adopted for the pre- 
vention of dust deposit in the seams and corners of the dryer. 
At stated intervals the drum is subjected to a jolt or jerk 
applied in a simple and ingenious manner, which definitely 
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frees all parts of the drum of any adhering dust or crystals. 

The action of the dryer is continuous, both feeding and 
discharging, and at the discharge end of the machine grading 
screens may be fitted if desired. Attached to the feed inlet 
hood is an air outlet duct connected to a very efficient 
cyclone dust separator. This ensures the recovery of the 








Rotary Dryer (Pott, Cassels and Williamson) 


“fines? whilst permitting free circulation of the air and 
the delivery of a clean moisture-free crystal at the discharge 
end. While the dryer is in common use in sugar factories. 
it can with equal efficiency be applied to the chemical indus- 
try provided that the product is amenable to treatment by 
contact with heated air. : 


Stainless Steel Dye Pans 

STAINLESS steel dye pans are now made to dye small 
weights of material in various forms, such as loose wool, 
loose cotton, hose, garments, hats, etc.; the makers are the 
Longclose Engineering Co., Ltd. They have also proved 
useful for experimental dyeing of hanks, in which case the 
hanks are hanging over the sticks and turned by hand in 
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so that the jets of steam travel according to the radii of the 
bottom. This distribution of steam creates a movement in 
the liquor, which*keeps the goods moving and prevents them 
settling on the perforated bottom. Actually it may be said 
that the goods are more or less floating, and it is sufficient 
to occasionally turn them with a pole, while in other dye 
pans the turning over or poling has to be done continually. 
Consequently a man can look after three or four pans which 
is a decided advantage, for instance, in garment dyeing. 
With the old system it was one man to one pan, and with 
these new pans it is one man to four pans. The metal of 
which the pans are made is highly polished, unaffected by 
dyes and is easily kept clean. Such pans are made in various 
sizes from 1 to too gallons capacity. 


Spiral Tube Air Heaters 


3y means of ‘‘ Spiral Tube” air heaters as supplied by 
the Spiral Tube and Components Co., it is now possible to 
produce hot air up to a temperature of 370°F. This is due 
to the high efliciency of the copper spiral gilled tubes. New 
applications of this type of heater are continually being made ; 
they are being used in the manufacture of soap powder, paint, 
etc. One of the accompanying illustrations shows an all 
welded air heater measuring 6 ft. by 6 ft. 3 in., with three 


rows of vertical gilled tubes welded into tubular headers at 





Portion of Copper Spiral Gilled Tube 


bottom. 
one or 


the top and tubular headers at the This type of 
heater is made in various sizes with more rows of 
tube. A second illustration shows a portion of one of the 
copper spiral gilled tubes which forms the heating element 
in these above heaters. Steam or water passes through the 














Stainless Steel Dye Pan encased in Wood 


the ordinary way. The pans have welded joints and are 
encased in wood, in order to protect the operator against heat 
radiation. The actual pans are mainly composed of an outer 
shell and a false perforated bottom. The steam inlet is in 
the middle and comes to a special distributor of the rose type 





All-Welded Air Heater (Spiral Tube and Components Co.) 


tube and air flows across the fins. ‘The copper gill is corru- 
gated ‘and the air turbulence when passing through the 
heater is thereby increased, with consequent increased etfi 
ciency of heat transfer. Such heaters are being shown at the 
Birmingham Section of the British Industries Fair. 
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News from the Allied Industries 


Artificial Silk 


[HE DIRECTORS OF BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., are expected 
shortly to issue details of their plan for the conversion of the 
£2,700,000 outstanding 74 per cent. convertible second mort- 
gage bonds. Holders, it is understood, will be afforded the 
right to convert into a new issue, probably about £3,000,000, 
of 54 per cent. debenture stock. Those holders who do not 
convert will be repaid at 110 per cent. on June 30 next. 


Iron and Steel 


THE CENTRAL PIG IRON PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION advanced 
prices by five shillings per ton in all districts on February 9. 
This is the first general revision for nearly three years, but 
for some time market developments have pointed to an appre- 
ciation in prices. Stocks are now low at many furnaces and 
the increased cost of coke hampers forward business. 


Cement 


A NEW CEMENT FACTORY is to be erected on the site of the 
disused shipyard formerly belonging to William Beardmore 
and Co., Ltd., at Dalmuir. The Cement Marketing Co., Ltd., 
recently have examined sites at Dumbarton but approved of 
the Dalmuir centre, because of superior docking facilities. 
Cement making was started recently by the Tunnel Portland 
Cement Co.,.at Rothesay Dock, Clydebank, which will now 
have two factories. 


Sugar 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL will hold: its meeting 
fixed for February 20 and 21, in Paris, instead of Warsaw. 
The World Sugar Conference will be held in London on March 
5. The London conference is to be a meeting of Government 
delegates, but it will probably also be attended by delegates 
of the International Sugar Council. It will embrace the 
countries concerned in the Chadbourne Sugar Agreement in 
addition to England and the United States. Its object will 
be to extend sugar restriction to a wider field and thus make 
the Chadbourne agreement more efficient. 


Pottery 


WAGES AND PIECE RATES in the pottery industry, affecting 
70,000 men and women workers in England and Scotland, are 
to be stabilised at existing rates for a further twelve months 
from March 25. The agreement has been reached between 
the British Pottery Manufacturers’ Federation and the 
National Society of Pottery Workers, subject to certain 
conditions. Wages in the pottery trade were last adjusted 
in 1931 when the matter was referred to arbitration. The 
industry has a flourishing Whitley Council and many years 
have elapsed since there was a serious dispute. The new 
agreement again confirms the arbitration award of 1931, and 
it affects workers in Stoke-on-Trent, Yorkshire, London, 
Bristol and Scotland. 








Continental Chemical Notes 


THE FIRST ZINC WHITE FACTORY in Denmark is to be erected 
near Copenhagen, by the Zinkhiodfabriken Smelting A.S. 


* * * 


THE GERMAN LITHOPONE SALES ORGANISATION, the Lithopone- 
Kontor, of Cologne, announces an increased turnover for 
last year. The cartel has been prolonged till 1937. 

* * * 


A NEW CELLULOSE FACTORY has been established in Jacob- 
stad, Finland, by the Wilh. Schaumann A.-B., with an esti- 
mated annual capacity of 30,000 tons based upon an annual 
con«-mption of 180,000 cubic metres of pine wood. 

* * * 

ALCOHOL WILL BE MANUFACTURED from sulphite waste liquors 
in an output of 10,000 hectolitres per annum at thé new fac- 
tory under construction by the Haerla concern at Lievestnore, 
in Finland. 

cd ae a 

ZINC AND CADMIUM can replace copper in the production of 
ammoniacal cellulose solutions, but special precautions must 
be taken, especially the case of cadmium, as secondary re- 
actions are liable to cause precipitation of the cellulose. 

* * * 

NAPHTHYLAMINES, hitherto believed to be absent from coal 
tar, have been detected in coal tar oils distilling at over 
300°C. and which contain about 6 per cent. of basic substances 
chiefly in the shape of quinoline and isoquinoline derivatives 
of unknown constitution. The crude non-fractionated tar 
base mixture boiling at 290 to 296°C. contains 8 to 10 per cent. 
naphthylamines (‘‘ Chemiker-Zeitung,”’ January 24). 

* * * 

EFFORTS TO START A VISCOSE INDUSTRY in the Soviet Union 
which have been faced in the past with a shortage of carbon 
bisulphide are now reported to have advanced a stage to- 
wards realisation by the development of a process exploiting 
a waste product of the coke oven plants comprising a mixture 
of carbon bisulphide and benzol. According to the ‘‘ Chem- 
ische Industrie ’’ (quoting from “ Sa Industrialisazizu ’’) the 
People’s Commissariat for the heavy industries has ordered 
the construction of a xanthate plant which is to commence 
operation in the second quarter of tle present year. 


CHLORINATED ORGANIC SOLVENTS are to be manufactured in 
Poland by the ‘‘ Azot ”’ concern of Jaworzno. 
* * * 


STRONTIUM CHLORIDE is reported in the ‘‘ Kalte Industrie ’ 
(1933, No. 12) to function as a suitable absorptive agent in 
ammonia refrigerators. 

* * * 


A NEW COMPANY, with the title of Poeder, has been founded 
at The Hague with the objects of acquiring and licensing 
patents for the production of latex powder. Batavian rubber 
plantations are prominently represented in the venture. 

* * * 


A BITUMEN DEPOSIT HAS BFEN DISCOVERED upon the Swedish 
island of Oeland. The presence of natural gas also points 
to the occurrence of petroleum upon the island and a Swedish 
boring company has been granted a 20 years’ concession. 

* * * 


THE STATE RADIUM FACTORIES at Joachimstal, Czecho- 
slovakia are working on short time with the object of exhaust- 
ing accumulated stocks of ore. Uranium pigment manufac- 
ture continues without interruption. 

* * * 


IODINE WILL BE MANUFACTURED on the island of Tscheleken, 
in the Soviet Union, from underground waters said to con- 
tain 27 grams of iodine and 450 grams of bromine per cubic 


metre. 
* * * 


IT IS REPORTED that Japanese interests propose to construct 
a coal hydrogenation plant with the aid of a subvention from 
the Japanese Government amounting to 170,000 yen for the 
first year and to a total of 380,000 yen over the following six 
years. 

* * * 

SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCES in the German petroleum industry 
are anticipated for 1934. Systematic geological and geo- 
physical investigations under the auspices of the German 
Society for Mineral Oil Research are expected to result in 
the opening up of several new fields and thus lead to a 
marked increase in the home production of mineral oil. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


Specifications Accepted and Applications for Patents 


THE following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 


The numbers given under ‘‘Applicationg for 


Patents ’’ are for reference in al] correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Specifications Accepted with Dates of Application 


COMPOUNDING OF LATEX and compounded latex.—Boston Black- 
ing Co., Ltd. May 8, 1931. 405,296. 
ACETIC ACID, catalytic production.—H, A. 


Patterson. June 20, 


1931. 405,282. 
SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE, production—G, Maiuri. June 30, 
1932. 405,250, 
TERPENES, manufacture.—NSchering-Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges. Nov, 


25, 1931. 405,306. 


CELLULOSE ETHERS, manufacture.—J. McGrath and Imperial 
Chemical] Industries, Ltd. July 25, 1932. 405,252. 

Dyes, manufacture.—I. G, Farbenindustrié, July 28, 1931. 
405,309, 


PROCESSES FOR FACILITATING 
materials.—L. §. M. Lejeune 
1932. 405,311. 

PROCESSES FOR FACILITATING the 
rials impregnated with rubber.—J,_ FE, 
Lejeune. July 29, 1932. 405,312. 

IMPREGNATION of textile materials by latex.—J. FE. C. 
and L. S. M. Lejeune. July 29, 1932. 405,313. 

WATER-SOLUBLE arsenic-antimony compounds, process for manu 


the penetration of latex into textile 
and J, EK, C. Bongrand. March 7, 


vuleanisation of textile mate 
C. Bongrand and L, S. M. 


Bongrand 





facture.—I, G, Farbenindustrie, Aug, 1, 1931. 405,260. 
ANTI-RACHITICALLY highly-active irradiated products of ergo- 
sterol.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Sept, 18, 1931. 405,321. 
TITANIUM PIGMENTS and paints.—Titanium Pigment Co., Inc. 
Aug. 6, 1931. 405,340. 
HYDROGENATION of carbonaceous materials.—F, Uhde. Sept 


8, 1931. 405,371, 
CASRIN PRODUCTS and 
Schwartz. Sept. 19, 1931. 
ALKALINE EARTH CARBONATES, treatment.—W. W. 
W. Feldenheimer. Sept. 26, 1932. 405,391, 
RECOVERY OF SOLVENY used in dry cleaning.—T., 
28, 1982. 405,394. 
CorTron SEED OIL, refining.—J. Y. Johnson (I. G, 


process for their manufacture.—F. F. 
405,381. 

Plowman and 
EK. Perks. Sept. 


Farbenindus- 


trie). Oct, 3, 1932. 405,398, 

Nitric acip, production of highly-concentrated.—N. Caro and 
Dr. A. R, Frank. Dee. 30, 1931. 405,450, 

INSULATING MATERIALS, manufacture.—Soc. of Chemical Indus 
try in Basle. April 27, 1932. 405,491, 

MERCERISING SOLUTIONS, process for increasing moistening 


power.—Erba Fabrik Chemischer Produkte Spezialitaten fiir Die 
Textilindustrie. April 27, 1932. 405,492. 

FERTILISERS from raw phosphate, process of manufacturing. 
Stockholms Superfosfat Fabriks Aktiebolag. May 21, 1982. 
405,504. je 

PROCESS FOR REVERSING the rotation of optically-active phenyl 
alkamines.—Dr. H. Legerlotz. June 11, 1932. 405,520. 

HypDROXYARYL COMPOUNDS, manufacture.—Dr. F, Raschig, Ges. 


June 18, 1932. 405,530, ; 
PEROXIDE SOLUTIONS, stabilisation. —J. R, Geigy Akt.-Ges, June 
99, 1932. 405,532. 


CRACKING AND DISTILLATION of hydrocarbon oils, tars, and the 
like, apparatus and process.—C. Still (trading as Still, C., (firm 
of) ). July 4, 1932, 405,540. 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE, process for manufacture. 
Vennoots chap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. 
1932. 405,556, 

ORTAINING OF SOLUTIONS of beryllium fluoride, starting from 
double fluoride of beryllium and an alkali metal.—Compagnie de 
Produits Chimiques et Electrometallurgiques Alais, Froges, et 
Camargue. Oct. 5, 1932, 405,571. 

COMPOUNDING OF LATEX and compounded latex. 
ing Co., Ltd. May 8, 1931. 405,345. 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


Naamlooze 


Aug, 16, 


3oston Black 


CONTINUOUS DISTILLATION of hydrocarbons or hydrocarbon pro- 
ducts, process and apparatus for effecting —A. Wagner. Aug, 1, 
1932. 21530/33. 

ALUMINA, processes for obtaining.—J. C. Seailles. 
1932. 21547 /33. : ; 

DVYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES of the anthraquinone series and their 
production.—E, I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. Aug, 1, 1932. 
21643 / 33, ’ . ; ' 

Dvesturrs of the anthraquinone series and their production.- 
E. IT. du Pont de Nemours and Co. Aug. 1, 1932, 21644/33, 


July 30, 


¢ 








HALOGENATED ETHERS, manufacture.—E, I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. Aug, 4, 1932. 219; 333, 

AZO DYESTUFFS at ] I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. Aus Ee 3 } 

Moror FvuEts.—E, I. du P nd Co Aug. 5, 


1932, 22142 /33. 


Applications for Patents 





MANUFACTURING krypton and xenon.—Soc. L’Air Liquide, Soc. 
Anon. pour I’Etude et Ex; iiion des Procedes G. Claude. 
Jan. 31. (Germany, Feb 3267. 

BERYLLIUM COMPOUNDS, production,—C, Adamoli. Feb. 6. 
39935, 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID, method of continuously manufacturing.— 
Feb. 2. (United States, . 8, 3.) 38. 

CatvaLysers for hydrogen rocesses, ete.—E, Berl. Feb. 
5. 3663. 

INCREASING total heat content of distillation gases.—E. Berl. 
Feb, 5, 3664, 

ASYMMETRICA DYESTUFFS, mal ture \ Carpmael and 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 2 

W \TER-SOLUBLE anthn no. b ffs, manufacture.—Chemi- 
eal Works, formerly Sand > 5. Switzerland, Feb. 8, 
30.) 37/1, 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE SOLUTION purification.—_Deutsche Gold- 
und Silber-Scheideanstalt vorm, Roessler Feb. 6. (United 
States, Feb. 6, ’33.) 3908. 

AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture Deutsel Hydrierwerke Akt.- 
Ges. Feb. 7. Germany, Fel 7. "aa 1102 


DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—E, J, du Pont de Nemours and Co.. 


F. W. Peck and R. J. Sobatzki. Feb. 1. 3351. 

Soptum, manufactur E. I. 1 Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Feb, 2. (United States, Feb, 2, °33. 3559 

ADHESIVE COMPOSITIONS.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Feb. 5. United States, Feb, 23, °33 714. 

CONCENTRATED NITRIC ACTD, production of.—F. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. Feb, 5. (United States, Feb, 24, 33.) 3715. 


PURIFICATION of aqueous solutions of hydr n peroxide.—E, I, 
du Pont de Nemours and Co. Feb. 6. United Feb. 6, 
*33.) 3955. 

ARTIFICIAL RESINS Du Pont V loid Ce 

TREATMENT of acid tars obtained in 
Edwards. Feb. 3. 3630. 

ARSENIC-CONTAINING lime sulphur composition M. FitzGibbon, 
H. L. Leech and Lunevale Prod . Ltd Feb. 6 3909. 

PULVERULENT MATERIATI for dusting vegetation, ete.—M, 
Gibbon and Lunevale Products, T.td Feb. 6 3910. 


states, 


. Feb. 1. 3341, 
fining petroleum.—K, B. 


Fitz- 








Hyprocarsoxs of low boiling point from tars, ete., production. 
R. E. Goldsbrough. Feb. 6. 3896. 

NITRILES of unsaturated fatty acids, manufacture.—W. W. 
Groves and I, G. Farbenindustr Feb, 1 3375 

REtTorts for low-temperatur listillati fF eoal, ete.—A. 
Guacnino, Feb, 6. (France, 1 21, °33 3867. 

AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture 1. G. Farbenindustrie and J. Y. 


Feb. 3. 3A9h 


Johnson. 





VAT DYESTUFFs, manufactt I. G. Farbenindustrie and J. Y. 
Johnson. Feb, 3 

ORTHO-\MINO-AZO-COMPOUNDS manufactu I G. Farbenin 
trie. Feb. 1. (Germany, Feb. 1, ’33 74 


ORTHO-DISAZO-DYFESTUFFS, mant 
Feb, 2. (Germany, Feb. 2, ’°33 

A DHESIVES.—I, G. 
8, *33.) 1091. 


Farbenindustrie. 


Farbenindustrie Germany, Feb. 


RUBBER CONVERSION PRODUCT Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. Feb. 1. 3402. 

MANUFACTURE and application of carhazole derivatives.—Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd... and W. A. Sexton. Feb. 1. 
3403. 

WET PURIFICATION of cases —Imperial Chemica] Industries, Ltd 


e-ar |rat 
3196, 3190, 


Feb. 5. 
CHLORINATED 


8798, 3801 


propuct.—Imperial Chemical Ltd. 


Industries, 


Feb. 5. 3799. 

CYANIDES, manufacture Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.. 
and J. A. M. W. Mitchell. Feb. 5 3800 

RUBRER, preservation Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Feb. 6. 3860, 
MANUFACTURE of derivatives of 2-phenyl-4-carboxvlie acids.—H. 

John. Feb, 6. (Czecho-Slovakia, Nov. 10, ’83.) 3919. 

ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL, production J. McGlashan, Feb. 3. 


3631. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Review of Current 


FLUCTUATIONS in exchange rates 
effect on the overseas sect 


continue an unseitling 
m of the chemical market, but business 


lo exercise 


at home has been on a satisfactory scale. Large order for indus- 
trial chemicals have give1 to keen competition, and there has 
been an active demand for formic acid, oxalic acid, acetic acid, 


loniac, soda and sodium 
maintained, the only alteration of 
further reduction in the price of 
much demand for immediate use, 
received for forward delivery, 
market is somewhat unsteady. 
chifly to smal] orders 


anhydrous ammonia, salam caustic 
chlorate, Prices have 
note during the week being a 
pitch, for which there is not 
although more inquiries hay 
The tone of the pharmac« cal 
Business in essential] oils has ben confined 
io meet immediate requirements. 
LonpON.—Chemical markets continue along steady lines, the 
demand being up to usual and there are no changes to 


peel 


been 


average 


report in prices. On the whole the markets remain firm. The 
coal tar products market firm, although business is a little 
slacker. Prices, however, are unchanged from last week. 


Market Conditions 


MANCHEs?ER.—Home trade buying on the Manchester chemical 
market during the past week has been on a moderate scale and, 
considering the state of the cotton trade, must be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory. As before the bulk of transactions have re- 
lated to parcels of moderate volume and for near deliveries, but 
some sellers have reported one or two substantial sales. The 
principal alkali products and some of the potash and ammonia 
compounds, as well as the heavy acids, are being called for in 
fair quantities, mainly against existing contracts. On the whole, 
there is little change to note in respect of prices, slight reces- 
sions here and there being offset by upward movements in other 
departments. Buying interest in the light sections of the by-pro- 
ducts trade has hardly been so active this week, as it has been 
during recent months, although there has been no further easing 
off in prices. Some expansion in available supplies of crude tar 
has been accompanied by lower values. 

ScoTLanp.—-The Scottish heavy chemical market remains steady, 
but there is no outstanding business to report, 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—LONDON : £65 to £68 per ton; ScoTLanD: £66 to £68 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 

Acip, Acetic.—Tech. 80%, £38 5s. to £40 5s.; pure 80% 
£39 5s.; tech., 40%, £20 5s. to £21 15s.; tech., 60%, 
£28 10s. to £30 10s. Lonpon: Tech., 80%, £38 5s. 
to £40 5s.; pure 80%, £39 5s. to £41 5s.; tech., 409%, £20 5s. 


ScorLanD : Glacial 
tech, 80%, £38 5s. 
MANCHESTER: 80%, 


to £22 5s.; tech., 60%, £29 5s. to £31 5s. 
98/100%, £48 to £52; pure 80%, £39 5s.; 
d/d buyers’ premises Great Britain. 

commercial, £39: tech. glacial, £52. 

Acip, Boric.—ScorT~an» : Granulated 
ton; powder, £28 10s. in I-ewt. bags d/d 
in l-ton lots upwards. 

Acip, CHROMIc.—10}d. per lb., less 249%, d/d U.K 
Acip, CiTric.—LonpoN : 93d. per ib.; less 5%. 
93d. “ 
Acip, CREsYLIc.—97/99°%/, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 7d. per gal.; 98/100%. 

1s. 5d. to 2s. 

Actp, Formic.—Lonpon : £47 10s. per ton. 

AciD, HypDROCHLORIC.—Spot, 4s. to 6s. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. ScoTLaNp: Arsenical quality, - 
4s.; dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

Acip, Lactic.—LaNcASHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. 
per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by weight, £48; pale 
tech., 509% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, £33; 809% by weight, 
£53; edible, 50° by vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, 
barrels free. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. Scornanp: 80°, £23 ex 
station full truck loads 

Acip, Oxanic.—Lonpon : £47 17s. 6d. to £57 10s. per ton, accord- 


£15 
free Great 


commercial, 10s. per 


Britain 


MANCHESTER 


ing to packages and position ScorTLtanD : 98/100%, £48 
to £50 ex store. MANCHESTER: £49 to £55 ex store. 
AcID, SuLPHURIC.—SCOTLAND : 144° quality, £83 12s. 6d.; 168°. 


£7: dearsenicated, 20s 
Acip, TArRTARIC.—LONDON 


per ton extra 


113d. per Ib. Scottanp: B.P. ery- 


stals, I1d., earriage paid. \[ANCHESTER Is. 
ALUM.—ScoTLanD : Lump potash, £8 10s. per ton ex store. 
ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON : £7 10s. to £8 per ton. ScorTLANp : 
£7 to £8 ex store, 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 10d. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. 


ScoTLanD : 10d. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 
Ammonia, Liqgurp.—ScoTianD : 80°, 23d, to 3d. per Ib., d/d. 
AMMONTUM BricHRoMaTe.—8d_ per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—-S OTLAN Lump, £30 per ton; 
powdered, £33, in 5-cwt. ca d/d buyers’ premises U.K. 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—£537 to £45 per ton, carriage paid. Lon- 

DON : Fine white crystals, £18 to £19. (See also Salammoniac.) 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MuRIATE).—ScoTLAND: British dog tooth 

crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan 

tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 
ANTIMONY OxIDE.—ScorTtanD : Spot, £26 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden 61d. to 1s. 14d. per Ib.; crimson, 

Is. 3d. to 1s. 5d. ner th., according to quality. 
ARSENTC.—LONDON : £16 10s. c.i.f. main, U.K. ports for imported 

material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines, SCOTLAND : 

White powdered. £23 ex wharf. MANCHESTER: White pow- 

dered Cornish, £21 at mines 
ARSENIC SULPHTDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 
Bartum CHrrorimpe.—£11 per ton. 

BaryTes.—£7 to £8 10s. ner ton. 
BISULPHITE OF LiImMeE.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London 


sks 


BLEACHING POWDER.—Spot 35/37% £7 19s. per ton d/d station in 
casks, special terms for contract. Scornanp: £8 in 5/6 
ewt, casks for contracts over 1934/1935. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £15 10s, per ton; powder, £17 
packed in l-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station Great Britain. 
Prices are for 1-ton lots and upwards. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—2s. 7d, to 2s. 11d. 

CaLCIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot, £5 5s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£30 to £32 per ton, drums extra, 

CARBON BLACK.—3id. to 5d. per lb. LONDON: 44d. to 5d. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£41 to £46 per ton, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxIpDE.—103d. per Ib., according to quantity 
d/d U.K. Green, 1s. 2d. per lb. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 34d. per Ib. Liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d. 

COPPERAS (GREEN).—ScoTLAND: £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. or ex 
works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON : £3 19s. per cwt. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—66 /68° C., 9d. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s, 2d. per Ib. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : £27 per ton. 
ex store. 

LAMPBLACK.—£45 to £48 per ton. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £34 10s. per ton; brown, £1 per 





SCOTLAND : 40%, £28 


ton less. ScoTtanpd: White crystals, £33 to £35; brown, £1 
per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £34 to £36; brown, £31 
10s. 


LEAD NITRATE.—£28 per ton. MANCHESTER: £28. 

LEAD, RED.—ScorTnLaAND: £25 10s. to £28 per ton d/d buyer’s 
works. 

Leap, WHITE.—ScoTLANnD : £39 per ton, carriage paid. 
£37 10s. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, .°17 10s. to £18 per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—ScoTLAND : Ground Calcined £9 per ton ex store. 

METHYLATED Sprrit.—6l O.P. Industrial, 1s. 6d, to 2s. 1d. per 


LONDON : 





gal. Pyridinised Industrial, 1s. 8d. to 2s, 3d. Mineralised, 
2s. 7d. to 3s. 1d. 64 O.P. 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
according to quantities. ScotTLtAND : Industrial 64 O.P., 
1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d, 


NICKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—£49 per ton d/d. 
Nicket SunpuHate.—£49 per ton d/d. 

PHENOL.—8}d. to 9d. per lb. without engagement. 
PoTasH, Causttc,—LONDON : £42. MANCHESTER: £39. 


Potasstum BIcHROMATE.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per Ib. net 


d/d U.K. Discount according to quantity. Ground 54d. 
Lonpon : 5d. per Ib. with usual discounts for contracts. Scot 
LAND: 5d. d/d U.K. or c.i.f. Trish Ports. MANCHESTER : 5d. 


PorasstuM CHLORATE.—LONDON : £37 to £40 per ton. SCOTLAND : 
993/100°%, powder, £37. MANCHESTER: £38. 

Potasstum CHROMATE,—63d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

PoTASStUM NITRATE.—SCOTLAND : Refined Granulated £29 per ton 
e.if. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex store. 

PoTASstum PRFRMANGANATE.—LONDON : 83d. to 9d. per Ib. Scor- 
LAND: B.P. crystals, 94. MANCHESTER: Commercial, 8d. 
to 83d. according to quantity in 2-cewt. drums; B.P., 9d. to 
93d. 

PoTasstUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON : 84d. to 83d. per Ib. ScorTranp : 
Yellow spot material, 84d. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow. 
8id. 

Rupron (Mrinerat, Rurser).—£16 10s. per ton. 

SaLamMontaAc,—First lump spot, £42 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels, 
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SODA ASH.—d8% spot, £5 1ds. per ton f.o.r, in bags, 

Sopa, Caustic,—Solid 76/77° spot, £13 lis, Gd. per ton d/d sta- 
tion, SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/99%, £17 10s, in drums, 
£18 5s. in casks, Solid 16/77°, ‘eld 10s. in drums; 70/75%, 
£14 12s, 6Gd., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots ; contracts 10s, per ton less. MANCHESTER: £13 5s. to 
£14 10s. contracts, 

SODA SkYstaALs.—pdpot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in Z-cwt. bags. 

Sopium ACETArE.—£2z% per ton. LONDON: £23. 

S0v1uM BicakBUNALE.—Kenned spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. SCOTLAND: ketined recrystallised £10 15s. ex quay or 
Slaliuu. MANCHESTER; £10 1Us. 

SODIUM BICHRKOMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net 
djd U., discount accurding to quantity, Anhydrous, Od. per 
lb. Lonpon: 4d. per 1b, net for spot lots and 4d, per |b. 
with discounts for contract quantities. SCOTLAND: 4d. de- 
livered buyer’s premises with concession for contracts, MAN- 
CHESLER : 4d. net, 

Sopium bisuLrHirs POWDER,—60/62%, £16 10s. 
i-cwt, iron drums for home trade. 

SODIUM CaAkBUNATE (SODA CRYSTALS).—SCOTLAND : 
per ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. 
per ton extra. Light Duda Ash £7 ex quay, min, 4-ton lots 
with reductiuns for contracts. 

SODIUM CHLUKATE,— 232 per ton. 

Sopium CHROMATE.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K, 

DOvLUM HYPUSULPHITE,—DCUTLAND : Large crystals English manu- 
facture, £9 5s, per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea 
crystals, #15 ex station, 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £9 5s.; photographic, #15. 

Sopium NITRITE.—LONDON : Spot, £18 to £20 per ton d/d station 
in drums, 

SODIUM PEKBORATE.—LONDON : 10d. per lb. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE.—+£12 1Us. per ton, 

SODIUM PkRUssiATE.—LONDON: 5d. to 54d. 
5d. to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 4jd. 

Sopium Siiicate.—140° Tw, 
returnable drums, 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£4 2s. 
SCOTLAND: English material 43 15s. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground Spot, £3 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. SCOTLAND: Ground quality, £3 5s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 5s. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62% Spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/32%, £8 per ton d/d in casks. Scor- 
LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 5s.; broken 
6U/62%, £11 5s.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 us. 6d, d/d buyer’s 
works on contract, min, 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton 
extra. Crystals, 4s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Con 
centrated solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, £8. 

SODIUM SULPHITE. Pea crystals spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d station 
in kegs. Commercial spot, £9 1Us. d/d station in bags. 
SULPHATE OF COPPER.—MANCHESTER : £15 15s, to £16 per ton f.o.b. 
SULPHUR.—£10 15s, per ton. ScoTLaND: Flowers, £11; roll, £10 

10s.; rock, 49; ground American, £10 ex store, 

SULPHUR CHLOKLDE.—5d. to 7d, per !b., according to quality. 

SULPHUR PrEcIP.—B.P. £55 to £6U per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 3s. 11d. to 4s. 1d. per lb. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—ScoTLAND : British material, 98%, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—LONDON AND SCOTLAND: £12 per ton. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—11d. to 1s. per Ib. 


Coal Tar Products 


to 83d. per lb.; crude, 60’s, 
2s. 4d, to 2s. 5d, per gal. MANCHESTER : em 9d. per 
lb.; crude, 2s. 5d, per gal. ScorLand : 60’s 6d. to 2s. 7d. 

AcID, CRESYLIC.—90 / 100%, ls. 8d. to 2s. 3d, per gal. ; pale, ona” 
ls, 6d. to 1s. 7d. according to specification ; refined, 1s. 10d. 
to 2s. LONDON: 98/1009, ls. 3d.; dark, 95/97%, lid. Scor- 
LAND: Pale, 99/100%, Ts, 3d. to ls, 4d. ; 97/99%, 1s. to 
ls. 1d.; dark, 97/99%, 1ld. to 1s.; high boiling acid, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 

ANTHRACENE O1L.—Strained, 44d, per gal, 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 10d. to 103d. per gal.; standard motor 
1s, 5d. to 1s. 5} hd. ; 90°, ls. 54d. to 1s. 6d.; pure, 1s. 84d. to 
ls. 9d. LONDON : Motor, ls. 64d. SCOTLAND : Motor, 1s, 64d. 
to 1s. 7id.; 90%, 2s. Od. to Qs, 13d, 

CreosoTe.—B.S8.1. Specification standard, 34d. 


per ton d/d 
£5 to £5 5s. 


per lb. SCOTLAND : 
to 53d. 
Spot £8 per ton d/d station, 


6d. per ton d/d. 


AcIp, CAaRBOLIc.—Crystals, 84d. 


to 34d. per gal. 


f.o.r. Home, 33d. d/d. LONDON: 3d, to 34d. f.o.r. North; 
4d. to 43d. London. MANCHESTER : 31d. to 44d. ScorLanp 
Specification oils, 4d.; washed oil, 41d, to 43d. ; light, 43d. ; 


heavy, 44d, to 44d. 


NAPHTHA,——Solvent, 90/1609, Gd. to ls. 7d. per gal.; 95/160%, 
1s, 8d. to Is. 9d.; 99 198%, “Ld, to 1s, 1d. LONDON : Solvent, 
1s. 34d. to 1s. 4d.; heavy, 11d. to 1s. 04d. f.o.r. ScorTtanp 


90/160%, Is, 3d. to 1s, 34d.; 90/190%, 11d. to 1s. 2d. 
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NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, Hot-Pressed, £6 ls. 3d. per ton. Flaked 
£10 per ton. Purified crystals, £9 15s. per ton in bags. 
Lonpon : Fire lighter quality, £3 to £3 10s.; 74/76 quality, 
£4 to £4 10s.; 76, 78 quality, £5 10s, to £6. ScornanD: 40s. 
to 50s.; whizzed, 70s. to 75s. 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 6s, to 6s, Gd. per gal. 

PircH. —Medium, soft, £2 17s. 6d. to £3 per ton. 

REFINED COAL TAR,—SCOTLAND : 4d. per gal. 

TOLUOL.—90%, 2s. 8d. per gal.; pure, 3s. 

XyYLOoL.—Commercial, 2s. 6d. to Ys. 7d, per gal.; pure, 2s. 9d. to 
2s. 10d. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


ACID, BENZOIC, 1914 B.P. (ex Toluol).—ls. 9}d. 
AcID, GAMMA.—Spot, 4s, per lb. 100% 
AcID, H.—Spot, us. 44d. per lb. 100% 
ACID, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 
works, 
ACID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works, 
ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per lb, d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, ls. 8d. per |b., packages extra. 
BENZIDINE BASE.—Spot, 2s. 5d. per lb. 1UU% d/d buyer’s works. 
p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—2s. per lb, in ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d, per lb. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s, 3d. per |b. 


per lb. 

d/d buyer’s works. 

d/d buyer’s works. 

js. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s 








DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, ls. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8d. per lb. 

DINITROTOLUENE,—48/50° C., 84d. per lb.; 66/68° C. 94d. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s, per lb., d/d buyer’s works, 
a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
§-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, £78 15s. per ton in paper bags; £79 5s. in 


casks, in 1-ton lots. 
&-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 114d. per lb., 
3-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s, 9d. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 10d. per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 


d/d buyer’s works, 
d/d buyer’s works 


p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 44d. per lb.; 5-ewt. lots, drums extra. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE,—9d. per lb. 


Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, ls. 9d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 94d. per Ib., 
p-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, ls. 11d. 
m-XYLIDINE 


per lb. 

drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
ACETATE.—4s. 3d. per lb. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LIME.—Brown, £9 to £10. 


brown, 30 ['w., 7d. to 9d per ga 
£1l 10s.; grey, £17 


Grey, £16 to £17. Liquor, 
l MANCHESTER : Brown, 


Acetic Actp, 'TECHNICAL, 40°. -£17 to £18 per ton, 

AMYL ACETATE, TECHNICAL.-J5s. to 110s. per ewt 

CHARCOAL.—£6 10s. to £10 per ton. 

Woop Creosore.—Unrefined, 6d. to 9d. per gal. 

Woop NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s, Yd. to 3s, 38d. per gal. Solvent, 
3s, 9d. to 4s. 9d, per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£2 per ton. 

Nitrogen Fertilisers 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—Home, £7 5s. per ton; export, nominal, 
£5 18s. 6d. f.o.b. U.K. ports in single bags, 

CYANAMIDE.—£7 4s, per ton, carriage paid to railway station. 


NITRITE OF SODA.—£7 18s, 6d, per 

NITRO-CHALK.—£7 5s. per ton nearest station. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£10 15s, 
ton according to percentage of constituents. 


ton nearest station. 


to £11 6s. per 


NITROGEN PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 5s. to £13 15s, per ton 

according to percentage of constituents. 
Latest Oil Prices 

LONDON, February 14.—LINSEED O11 was easier. Spot, £19 1ds. 
(smal] quantities 30s, extra Feb., £18 5s.; March-April, 
£18 10s.; May-Aug., £18 17s, 6d.; Sept.-Dec., £19 5s., naked. 
RAPE OIL was dull. Crude, extracted, £24 10s.; technical, 
refined, £26, naked, ex wharf. Corron Orn was quiet, Egyp- 
tian, crude, £13 10s.; refined common edible, £17; and deo- 
dorised, £18 10s., naked, ex mill (small lots 30s, extra), 

Huntt.—LINsEep O11.—Spot quoted £19 2s. 6d. per ton; Feb., 
£18 10s.; March-April, £18 17s. 6d.; May-Aug., £19 5s.; 
Sept.-Dec., £19 12s. Gd., naked. Cotton O11,—Egyptian 
crude, spot, £15 10s.; edible refined, spot, £15 10s.; technical, 
spot, £15 10s.; deodorised, £17 10s. naked. Patm KERNEL 
O1n.—Crude, f.m.q., spot, £15 5s. naked. GROUNDNUT OIL, 
Extracted, spot, £19 10s.; deodorised, £23 10s. RAPE OTL. 
-Extracted, spot, £22 10s.; deodorised, £24. Soya Or.—Ex 
tracted, spot, £17; deodorised, £20 per ton. Cop Orb, 22s. 6d. 
per ewt. Castor OT! Pharmaceutical, 36s.; first, 3ls.; 
second, 28s. per ewt. ‘TURPRNTINE.—American spot, 52s. 9d, 


per cwt. 
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From Week to Week 








Morork FUEL PROPRIETA LD. have informed shareholders 
that their new plant at Slough is expectd to be in operation within 
the Lext lew Weeks 

WILLIAM BAIRD AND ( Coatbridge, have put another fur 
nace in full blast at their Garisherrie plant. This makes a total 
of 11 furnaces now operating in Scotland 

CHEMiICAI PATENTS issued Im the principal countries of the 
world during i933 totalled Xu joi, according to a sulmmary re 
ported by troltessor k. J. Crane, of Olio diate University, the 
editor ul Chemical Abstracts,”’ 

DEEP DIVING AND UNDI VIER ESCUE Will De the subject ol 
a lecture by Sur Robert H. Davis, of Siebe, Gorman and Co., Lid., 
at the Royal Society of Ai John Street, Adelphi, on Monday, 
February id, al > p-in. 4 < eclure Will be lustrated by jantern 
slides, working Wmwodeis diving apparatus, 

EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS, yes and ¢ uring January 
were valued at £1,426,661, a compared wi! £1,434,875 for 
January 1983, a decrease of £5,214. imports amounted to £1,009,618, 
as COumpared wilh £/34,022; re-exporis were £04,278, as compared 
With £80,935. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICA iN RIE L. mderstood to be 
ubiting theu erests in the ge e with those of Du Pont de 
Nemours and (x A ne | y be 1 N for the purpose 
With a resident board and ipilal i 10,UUU,UUU pesos (£1,000,0U0 
at preseht rales ol ¢ hal 

A GIFT OF £1,000, mon leit Over Irom a iund raised in 
Leicester for the british Association meeting last year, has been 
accepted by the Associatiol! \ e wish of the subscribers, the 
income from the gilt o bé« ed for assisting, by scholarship 
or Otuerwise, a student \ rt g iol lhe advancement ol science, 
and preferabiy a Leicester or (Leicestershire student 

WILLIAM DixO\ D UVO., LTD., propos LO iIDsiail a new coke 
Oven plat al thelr lurnacs Wiasgow, The directors have 

dD 
‘ + ] } 
already approved of the reconstruction scheme, which, when in 


Will mMabuiacture a arge fas as a by- 


Ite is proposed to se.l this gas to the Glasgow Corporation 


operation, 
product. 


quantity ol 


for distribution. Phis is e third scheme of its kind in the 
Glasgow area. . 

PHE IMpoRT DUT \i COMMITTEE has received an 
application from the ( our Users’ Association for the addition to 
the Free List of orgamic itermediate products which are used by 
textlie dyers aud prilters | ihe production ol dyestutis on the 
fibre. Any represeniations ch interested parties may desire to 
inake in regard is application should be addressed in writing 
to the Secretary, 1 pol isulies L\dvisory Committee, Caxton 
House (West b K), Lot Sire Westmin ter, Jvondon, S.W.1, 
not later than March 1 

Sir FREDERICK OPK Professor « Biochemistry at the 
University of Cambrid elected an honorary Academician by 
the Academy of Science at Leningrad on February 14. Professor 


and 


matics at 





G. H. Hardy, Professor of Pure Cambridge, 

















Professor Erwin Schroedinger, Professor of Physics at the University 
of tGerlin, wh al \\ K at Cambridge, were also elected 
honorary members Acadei 

ON THE SECOND ANNIVI ry of the death of Sir Arthur Duck 
ham an appeal is being launched for a fund intended to be a 
memorial and a tribute to “‘one who rendered such distinguished 
service to industry in general and the gas industry in particular.” 
It is hoped to endow a *‘Duckham Research Award,’’ to be applied 
to specified vestigations of interest to the gas indu try, latitude 
being permitted eusure i penel resul s. ihe move- 
ment was started ] f Gas Engineers, the presi- 
dent of which (M: Fra P. I ting as chairman of the 
fund s execully 11: LteE A other organisations of 
which Su Ir waes a ein ber sented on the fund or 
executive committees, among them being Lord Leverhulme, Sir 
Francis Goodenough. and Sir David Milne-Watson. 

REPRESENTATIONS LVI MADE to the Boa of Trade under 
Section 10 (5 f the Finance Act, 1926, for he exemption of 
zirconium oxide, and zirconiu silicate containing reonium 
oxide, from Key Indust D nder Section 1 of ihe Safeguarding 
of Indus ries Act ] 21, as € ded by tl 1926 Act. The ground 
oj the misrepresentation is that the not made, and is 
not likely to be made, any of the Brit minions in substan- 
tia] quantities, having regard to the requirements of the United 
Kingdon Com : he s ( should be addressed 
to the Principal Assistant S« y, Ind ries and Manufactures 
Department ‘Board f Trade Great George Street. S.W.1, not 
later Mar 7 S represe t10 have bec made 
regarding tl exemptio ol rn hous carbon electrodes over 3 
ft. long and exceeding 12 diameter. In this case com- 
munications should be received by the Principal Assistant Secre- 


tary by February 26. 


COMMANDER Henry $8. H. Extis, publicity department of lm 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., has been re-elected vice-president 
of the Incorporated Society of Advertisement Consultants. 

Dr. P. J. Durrant, M.A., Selwyn College, Cambridge, has 
been reappointed university demonstrator in the Department of 
Chemistry for two years 


Sin Roserr Monn, president of the Egypt Exploration 
Society, is lying seriously ill at his London home in Cavendish 


Square. Sir Robert, who received his knighthood in the birthday 
honours in 1982, is Lord Melchett’s uncle, 


Mk. N&VILLE H, Joy, 


since 1924, died in a London nursing home on February 14. 


a director of Reckitt and Sons, Ltd., 
Mr. 


Joy was a grandson of Mr. Francis Keckitt, and joined the com- 
pany On its manufacturing side in 1911. He was forty-five years 
of age. 


PROFESSOR JOHN JOLY, F.R.S., of lemple Road, 
Dublin, Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of 
Dublin, president of the Royal Dublin Society, who died on 
December 8 last, aged 76, left personal estate in England and 
the Irish Free State valued at £9,941. 

A PETITION by the Darlington Sieel and lLron Co., 
Ltd., for sanction to a scheme of arrangement with its creditors, 
was refused by Mr. Justice Eve in the Chancery Division on 
February 12, and an order was made for the compulsory winding- 
up Of the company. 


Somerset, 


Rustless 


THE Britisu ‘Trran PRopucrs Co., Lrp., have been erecting 
a new factory at Billingham for the manufacture of titanium 
oxide, which is hoped to be in operation in April. The site of the 
new works adjoins the works of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Lid., from whom a large quantity of suiphuric acid will be taken. 

PHE PYROMETRIC EQUIPMENT for the atmospheric and vacuum 
distilling units at the Lobitos Oilfields, Ltd., Ellesmere Port, 
will be of the Leeds and Northrup system. These instruments are 
being supplied by the Integra Co., Ltd., through the refinery 
contractors, Alco Products International. ‘There will be three 
complete teop tower controls with anticipatory device and several 
multiple-point recorders, 

THe SCHRODER EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE CO., Lrp., as trustees 
for the prior secured 7 per cent. sterling bonds of Cosach, announce 
the despatch to all bondholders who have registered their names 
and addresses, of a circular with regard to the law recently passed 
in Chile. Bondholders who have not yet registered may obtain 
copies of the circular on application to the trustees. Bondholders 
who have not aelready registered particulars of their holdings are 
again requested to do so; appropriate forms for effecting such 
registration can be obtained on application at 145 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3. 

A MODIFIED FORM OF THE OSTWALD VISCOMETER, designed for 
measuring the viscosity of tar, was described by Mr, A, R, Lee at 
a joint meeting of the Plastics Group and the Road and Materials 
Group on February 14. In this viscometer the driving pressure is 
applied by means of a mercury column, the free surface of which 
acts as an index to the flow of the material. The choice of 
several instruments having various dimensions enables measure- 
ments to be made over a range of viscosities from a few poises to 
over 10 poises, A relatively small quantity of material is required, 
and readings may be repeated at any desired temperature without 
dismantling the apparatus. 


-—) 








New Chemical Trade Marks 


Opposition to the registration of the following trade marks can 
be lodged up to March 7, 1984. 

Pebesil, 544,155. Class 1. Chemical substances used in manu- 
factures, photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corro- 
sives, but not including dyes and not including any goods of a 


like kind to dyes. 'The P.B. Sillimanite Co., Ltd., 791 Salisbury 
House, London Wall, London, E.C.2. August 29, 1933, 

Oleonate. 545,373. Class 1. Chemical substances used in manu- 
factures. Chemische Fabrik Peersee, Gesellschaft Mit Beschrank- 


ter Haftung, Fiarberstrasse 4, Augsburg, 
1933. 

Hydrosan. 545,380. Class 1. Chemical used in 
manufactures, but not including hydrosulphite of soda or reducing 
agents and stripping compounds employed in the textile industry 
and not including any goods of a like kind to any of these excluded 


Germany. October 16, 


substances 


goods. Chemische Fabrik Pfersee, Gesellschaft Mit Beschrinkter 
Haftung, Farberstrasse 4, Augsburg, Germany. October 16, 1983. 
Resical. 546,690. Class 1. Chemical substances for use in the 


manufacture of paper. British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Imperial Chemical House, Millbank, London, 8.W.1. 
1933. 


Ltd., 


December 1, 
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Forthcoming Events 


Feb. 19.—Society of Chemical Industry (Yorkshire Section) 
Institute of Chemistry (Leeds Area Section). ‘‘Some Chemical 
Aspects of Nutrition.’’ Professor H. J. Channon, 7.80 p.m. 
University, Leeds. 

Feb. 19.—Institution of the Rubber Industry (Manchester Section). 


“Conveyor Belting.’’ R. Huxley. Victoria and Station Hotel, 
Preston, 

Feb. 19.—Midland Chemists’ Committee. Ladies’ Concert. 7.15 
p-m. Midland Hotel, New Street, Birmingham. 


Feb. 20.—Society of Dyers and Colourists (Huddersfield Section). 
‘“Neolan Colours.’’” Dr, T. A. Forster. 

Feb. 20.—Hull Chemical and Baginesring, Society. ‘The Manu- 
facture of Solvents from Ethanol.’ . C. Craven. 17.45 p.m. 
Grey Street, Park Street, Hull. 

Feb. 20.—Institution of the Rubber Industry (Scottish Section). 

‘Industrial Developments and Future of the Rubber Industry.”’ 
Dr. T. J. Drakeley. 25 Charlotts Square, Edinburgh, 
Feb. 20.—Midland Metallurgical Societies. ‘‘Malleable Cast Iron.’ 


J. V. Murray. 7 p.m. James Watt Memorial Institute, Great 
Charles Street, Birmingham, 
Feb. 21.—British Wood Preserving Association. ‘‘Creosote as a 


Wood Preservative.’’ N. A. Richardson. 
Inn Fields, London. 

Feb. 21.—Society of Glass Technology. 2 

Feb. 22.—Institution of the 
“Tubing Machines and 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham. 

Feb. 22.—The Chemical Society. Fourth 
‘‘Chlorophyll.’’ Professor Dr. Hans Fischer. 
Theatre, Royal Institution, London. 

Feb. 22.—Institute of Fuel. Discussion 
be Crushed to meet the Increasing 
Opened by J. Stanleigh Turner, J. Charrington, and J. Bruce. 
7 pm. St. Ermin’s ‘Hotel, Caxton Street, London. 


Feb. 23.—Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society (Chemistry 
Section), ‘‘Welding and its Application to some Engineering 


29 Lincoln's 


Sheffield. 
(Midland Section). 
Problems.’’ H. Willshaw. 


Pedler 
8 p.m. 


6 p-m. 


p-m. 
Rubber Industry 
Extrusion 


Lecture 
Lecture 


on ‘‘Should Large Coal 


Demand for Smalls.’’ 


Constructions.’ H. W. Hawkins. 7.30 p.m. Colleve of 
Technology, Leicester. 

Feb. 23.—West Cumberland Society of Chemists and Engineers. 
‘Safety in Coal Mines.’’ Dr. R. V. Wheeler. p.m. 
Workington 

Feb. 23.—Society of Dyers and Colourists (Scottish Section). 


‘Fluorescence Comparisons in Textile Manufacturing.’’ John 
Muir, 7.15 p.m. Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 


Feb, 23.—Institute of the Plastics Industry (Midlands Section). 


Dance and Supper. Imperial Hotel, Temple Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Feb. 23.—Electrodepositors’ Technical Society. Birmingham Con- 
ference. ‘‘The Electrodeposition of Tin from Sodium Stan. 
nate Solutions with the use of Insoluble Anodes.’’ A. W., 
Hothersall, S. G. Clarke and D. J. MacNaughtan. ‘“‘The 
Maintenance of Solutions for Plating Rolled Zine and Zinc 
Base Die Castings.’ L. ‘Wright. 


Feb. 23.—Society of “Chemical Industry (Liverpool Section). Joint 
meeting with the Chemical Engineering Group of 3&.C.I. 
Safety Precautions in Chemical Manufacture. * —. J. Dixom 


6 p.m. University, Liverpool. 

Feb. ° ob: —Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society (Cheinical 
Section). ‘‘The Economics of Industry.’’ Victor H. Finney. 
36 George Street, Manchester, 








es 
Books Received 
The Chemical Formulary. New York: The Chemical Formulary 
Co. Pp. 595, 
Tautomerism. By John W. Baker. London: George Routledge 


and Sons, Ltd. Pp, 382, 25s. 


OLEUM all strengths) 


Sulphuric, Battery, Dipping, 
Muriatic, Nitric, and Mixed Acids. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 
WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Works: SILVERTOWN .E.16. 
** Hydrochloric Fen ,London.” 


Telephone: Royal 1166. 
Telegrams 
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Company News 


A. Boake, Roberts & Co.—A fourth interim dividend of 1 per 
cent. is announced on the ordinary shares. 

Celanese Corporation of America.—The directors have declared 
a dividend of $4 per share on the 7 per cent. cumulative first par- 
ticipating preferred stock, payable on March 2. 

Eastman Kodak Co.—A regu.ar dividend of 
on the common stock, and a regular dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the preferred stock, have been declared payable on April 2.- 

International Nickel Co. of Canada.—<A dividend of 10 cents has 
been declared on the common shares. The last common dividend 
paid by the company was that of 5 cents per share on December 
dl, 1981. 

Borax Consolidated, Ltd.—It is announced that no payment will 
be made on the preferred ordinary shares for the year ended Sep- 


tember 30, 1933. No payment has been made on these shares 
since 1928-29. 


75 cents. per share 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘* Board 
of Trade Journal.'’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Vevelopment and Intelligence) , 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number), 

Straits Settlements.—The British Trade Commissioner at Singa- 
pore reports that the Singapore Municipality ig calling for tenders, 
to be presented in Singapore or London, by May 31, 1934, for the 
supply of three chlorinating plants. (Ref. G.Y. 18489.) 

Austria.—An agent established at Vienna wishes to obtain the 
representation, on ‘‘own account’’ basis, of United Kingdom manu- 
facturers of heavy and industrial chemicals, (Ref. No, 180.) 

Austria.—An agent established at Vienna wishes to obtain the 
representation, on a commission basis, and eventually for own 
account, of United Kingdom manufacturers of chemicals for the 
leather industry. (Ref, No, 182.) 

Austria.—An agent established a Vienna wishes to obtain the 
representation, on a commission basis, of United Kingdom manu- 
facturers of chemicals and colours for paper factories, textile dyers 
and printers. (Ref. No, 183.) 

Austria.—-An agent established at Vienna wishes to obtain the 
representation, on a commission basis, of United Kingdom manu- 
facturers of textile printing and dyeing plant and machinery for 
paper-making. (Ref. No. 184.) 








New Companies Registered 


Acetate Containers, Ltd.—Registered January 19. Nominal 
capital £100, Manufacturers of acetate containers acetate and ace- 
tate by-products, chemists, manufacturers of and dealers in chemi- 
cal, industrial and other preparations, etc. A subscriber: Marjorie 
do. Cooper, ‘“‘Alfriston,’’ High Road, North Finchley, London, N.12. 

S.C. & M. (Chemicals), Ltd., Walsingham House, Seething Lane 
London, E.C. Registered as a ‘‘private’’ company on February 
9. Nominal capital £66,000. To acquire from the Gas Syndicate, 
Ltd., a licence relating to certain industrial processes and the uses 
thereof, together with the benefit of the patents and other protec- 
tions; to exploit the same, and to carry on the business of technical, 
industrial, wholesale, retail, manufacturing, consulting and _ re- 
search chemists, experimenters and developers in regard to all 
kinds of chemical and technical development, developers of 
chemical and chemical engineering processes, manufacturers of 
generators and accumulators, suppliers and distributors of elec- 
tricity, etc. Directors: Daniel 8S. Peploe, Harry Heathcote, Thos. 
W. Jacks, Edward H, Strange, Morgens, L. Bramson, and Thomas 
Lane. 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHATE or ALUMINA 


FOR PAPERMAKERS 


14/15% IRON FRE 7/18% YRON FREE finely Ground 
14/15% ORDIN ARY, In Slabs or Crushed. 


SODA ALUM for the MANUFACTURE of SATIN WHITE 


VIADUCT ALUM CO. LTD. 


THE MARSHES, WIDNEs. 


Tel.—Widnes 339. el. Add—‘‘Viaduct, Alum, Widnes 
Codes—Bentley’s & A.B.C. Thin aitio nm). 














GLYCERINE 


We supply all grades for pharmaceutical and 


purposes. May we have 
inquiries °? 


GLYCERINE, LTD. 
Blackfriars, E.C.4 


Telegrams : Glymol, Lud, Londo 


industrial your 


Unilever House, London, 


Phone Central 7474. 
GET-2-2 4 





FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Duvals Metallic Packing for the highest Superheated Steam. 
last for years. 
Benhyco Graphited Steam Packing for High Pressures and Superheat. 
Benhyco Compressed Asbestos libre Steam Jointing, Red or Graphited. 
luppers Genuine Flax Hydraulic Packing. Will prevent leakage and 
stand up to Highest Pressures. 


J. BENNETT HEYDE & Co. 


16, NEW CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER 


Tel : City 1364. Established over 40 years *Grams: “ Benhey.” 


CARBONATE of AMMONIA 


PRECIPITATED CHALK 
(extra light) 


Will 


BROTHERS CHEMICAL CO. 
(1922) LTD. 
TRAFFORD PARK, 


MANCHESTER. 


Ol 











ASSOCIATION 
CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance. Over £9,500 paid 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. Appointments Bureau 


Write for particulars to i— 


C. B. WOODLEY, 
U.R.A., F.LS.A. 
General Secretary, B.A.C. 
’Phone! Regent 6611 


BRITISH 





“ EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
175, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 





DVERTISERS please note that the latest hour at which 
we can accept advertisements for insertion in these 
columns each week is 10 o’clock on Thursday morning. 


AGENCY VACANT 
(1s. per line; minimum charge “s. Sixpence extra is charged 
when replies are addressed to Box Numbers.) 


AL’T Manutacturers desire to appoint good firm as agents 
for sale of Salt in Bulk. London area. Apply, Box No 
1549, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





The Chemical Age—February 17, 1934 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


(is. per line; minimum charge 8s. Sixpence extra is charged 
when replies are addressed to Box Numbers.) 


L EADING Manufacturers get their Chemists, Engineers, 
Physicists and Works Managers from Hand and Co 
\ppointments Bureau, 186 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.2. Good positions filled daily. Enrol at once. Strictest 
confidence assured.+ No preliminary fee. 

Hi British Drug Houses Ltd., Graham Street, London, 

N.1., invite applications for the position of Chief 
I;ngineer. Applications to be made on the official form obtain- 
tble from the Company, requests for which should be sent to 
the Managing Director accompanied by an addressed envelope. 


BUSINESS OFFER 


(ls. per line; minimum charge 3s.) 


ORKS CHEMIST, experienced in pharmaceutical and 

general chemicals, is desirous of getting in touch with 
a small chemical works, or other persons interested, for the 
purpose of manufacturing profitable lines with ready markets. 
Would be willing to invest £100, if necessary. Apply, Box 
No. THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


1502, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


(18. per line; minimum charge 3s.) 


WELL-KNOWN Chemical ‘Engineering Company, with 

world-wide connections, possessing modern manufactur- 
ing facilities and eilicient sales organisation, would like to 
hear from Inventors and others who have machines or pro- 
cesses adequately protected by Patents, and who require 
assistance either in the manufacture or exploitation of same. 
Box No. THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


1 593, 


S PLENDID Opportunity for Chemist at Orpington Garden 


Estate. Modern Shop; write or call. Shops also avail- 
able on Godstone Road, Whyteleaf, Surrey; particulars on re- 
juest. E. O’SULLIVAN (KENLEY), [L.TD., Arterial Road, St. 
Mary Cray, Kent. 


EDUCATIONAL 


(is. per line; minimum charge 3s.) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
[wo Lectures (1) on ‘* THE MANY-MEMBERED CARBON RINGS’’ 


and (2) on THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SESQUI- AND DITER- 
PENES 7? will be given (in English) by PROFESSOR DR. L. 
RUZICKA (Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Technical 


High School, Zurich) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1) on TUESDAY AND THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27th 
and MARCH 1st, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the chair 
will be taken by Professor C. K. INGOLD, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University). 
\DMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
5S. J. WORSLEY, 


Academic Registrar. 





FOR SALE 


(is. per line; minimum charge 8s. Sixpence extra is charged 
when replies are addressed to Box Numbers.) 


epics anette rin and Reel type Dressing Machines, ex- 
cellent condition, also Jaw Crusher. Box No. 1559, THE 


CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, London, F.C.4. 








HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horticultural, 
burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 
also lumps ground and granulated; established 1830; con- 
tractors to H.M. Government.—THOos. HILL-JONES, LTD., 
Tele- 
Telephone : 3633 East. 


‘‘ Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, London, E. 
grams: “ Hill Jones Pop., London.’’ 



























